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Civil Defense: Few Drills, Much Apathy, ‘Forgotten’ Hospitals 


AUSTIN 

Every day, several times a 
day, with the precision and 
significance of time - bomb 
clockwork, coveys of jet planes 
loaded with nuclear cargo 
leave SAC airbases in Texas 
on outwardly routine flights 
across half the continent, but 
always poised for the com- 
mand that will send them veer- 
ing away on the long journey 
into World War III. 


Bob Sherrill 


Such a command is “imminent- 
ly possible,” two officials in the 
state civil defense organization 
said this week. Just as imminent, 
they said, is a flight of interconti- 
nental missiles from Russia, fall- 
ing on this nation in less than an 
hour after leaving their launch- 
ing pads. 

Or, they said, if Russia chose to 
send its nuclear message by 
plane, at least three-fourths of 
the bombers would get through, 
déspite our best defense efforts, 
and, since by even the most con- 
servative estimate it would re- 
quire only 20 of the larger nu- 
clear bombs to make the state 
uninhabitable, the resulis “of an 
enemy air invasion could be un- 
happy indeed. 

A direct hit on the capitol would 
wipe out Austin, atomize the city, 
wipe it out entirely for a diame- 
ter of 10 miles, men, buildings, 
trees, everything churned - and 
blended into an almost feathery 
rubble. 

And with winds to carry it, ra- 
dioactive dust from the blast 
would loft with ease and deadli- 
ness as far as Dallas or Houston. 


Why Op Optimism? 

It is against this potential back- 
ground that the state of Texas 
each year spends something over 
$80,000 and the larger cities of 
Texas spend a total of much more 
than that—all with the nominal 
aim of preparing the citizen popu- 
lation for survival in a nuclear 
war. 
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Many scientists, many church 
and lay leaders argue that there 
is no survival in an all-out nu- 
clear war. 

Texas civil defense leaders are 
more optimistic. The Observer set 
out this week to discover upon 
what factual or assumed basis 
they build their optimism. 

The Texas Defense and Disas- 
ter Relief staff has, in the decade 
since it was brought into being 
by the governor and the legisla- 
ture, spent about three-quarters 
of a million dollars in state funds 
and distributed an undetermined 
amount of federal money. The 
federal funds went largely for 
disaster relief. 


What was done with the state 
funds? The Observer paid a call 
to the six-room suite which quar- 
ters the TDDR with this question 
cocked. 


Who Does What? 

James Garner (no kin to the 
Uvalde Garner), amiable, cultured, 
soft-spoken, is coordinator of the 
organization which ,is charged 
with holding the safety of the 
state ultimately in its collective 
palm. 

Garner graduated from the 
University of Texas in 1949 with 
a degree in painting and sculp- 
ture, and went to work immedi- 
dately in the governor's office 
assisting Bill McGill, who was 
civil defense co-ordinator from 
1951 to the year he died, 1959, at 
which time Garner took over. 

Garner, who is paid $10,000 a 
year, said he “co-ordinates” civil 
defense planning among the cit- 
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ies. What does his administrative 
officer (salary: $7,748) do? “He 
is the office administrator.” What 
does his plans and operations of- 
ficer (salary: $6,600) do? “Well, 
he makes plans. Plans are .. . 
well, plans are plans. He works as 
my assistant.” 

Then there is a training and 
education officer (salary: $5,580) 
who is “our field representative.” 
And there is a fiscal officer (sal- 
ary: $5,160), “which is a pretty 
grandoise title; he works on ac- 
counting.” And there are a num- 
ber of clerks and secretaries with 
an assortment of specific titles. 
This year Garner increased his 
staff, and he is asking the legis- 
lature to allocate an all-time high 
salary budget of $57,922. 

While the agency's responsi- 
bility is to co-ordinate all civil 
defense plans set up from city 
to city within the state, Garner, 
asked for an example of such co- 
ordination, said “two or three 
years ago” the agency “wrote the 
civil defense plan for the state 
and, working together, wrote the 
survival plans for several large 
cities.” 


Fight Mosquitoes 

Asked for something more re- 
cent, he answered, “You know we 
also work on natural disasters. We 
have done our more effective sell- 
ing in the area of disaster relief.” 

When was the last major dis- 
aster in which his agency played 
a relief role? Garner: “The last 
one? Well, I guess that was last 
year up on the Playa lakes. They 
had mosquitoes and were afraid of 
an epidemic. Conditions were just 
right for an epidemic. They have 
some sort of endemic disease up 
there. Working with the state 
health department and the US. 
Health Department, we sprayed 
the lakes.” 

Anything else? “No, that was 
all. That was sufficient. The mos- 
quitoes were the key.” 

He added after a short silence: 
“I guess you'd like it better if you 
came up here and found us behind 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Daniel Tax Group 
Begins Its Study 


AUSTI 

There were some signs of wil 
ingness to compromise furth 
among anti-sales taxers this wee} 
but no signs of softening amor 
the sales taxers. 

“That's what gripes 
spokesman for Gov. Price Dan 
told the Observer. “Our side give 
a little and then gives a litt 
more, trying to work somethin 
out, but their side doesn't give 
all.” 

Rep. George T. Hinson of Mir 
ola, who has Leen one of the for 
most opponents of a straight sale 
tax, this week indicated in his a 
pearance before the new tax 
visory committee that he is 
tening somewhat, softening 
least to the point of offering 
plan for a two per cent tax on 
items selling for more than $5 
exempting food and medicine 

Was this in actuality a compro 
mise by the governor, who during 
the regular session had pushed a 
plan for a “limited sales tax” with 
a $10 exemption? Hinson fre 
quently curries the 
program, Was he doing it again 

“No,” said Daniel's spokesman 
“George was offering that on his 
own.” 

This was the first 
the tax advisory committee whi 
Daniel set up in an effort to shape 
a tax program that may be ac 
table to both houses in the 
cial session opening July 10 

The committee is loaded wit 
officials of state school boar 
but it is also 
large vercentage of 
money comes from the 
dustries who are pushing hard 
a general sales tax. 

For instance, the subcommit 
to conduct hearings on tax 
posals is made up of French 
ertson, Abilene 
Odom, Austin building contra 
Ben Wooten, Dallas banker; H 
Coffield, Rockdale 
John McKee, Dallas executive 
Ford Motor Company 
secretary. Also on the commit 
is Dana Williams, superinten 
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governor's 
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meeting 


loaded wit! 
men wh 


same 


oilman; J 


oilman; 


as ex-of 


hools at Corsicana. 


Gentle Threat 


mes members of the com- 
make statements that in- 
Daniel expects pressure 
he may be disappoint- 
S. Ramsey, San Augustine, 
of Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey 
favors the general sales 
said this week, “We're not 
to dictate to the legisla- 
Coffield emphasized, 
peacemakers.” 
nwhile, Tom Sealy, Midland 
and paid leader of the 
zed sales taxers, dropped a 
threat that unless his side 
support from the teachers of 
state, they may not get the 
yearly raise that has been 
sed for them. 
aking to the Texas Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 
meeting in College Station, Sealy 
may be a revival of 
onomy talk” at the special ses- 
sion unless the general sales tax 
is readily agreed to, and he point- 
ed out that the teachers’ pay raise 
bill would account for $144 million 
of the money sought to balance 
the budget. 
fact, he suggested that the 
administrators “break tra- 
and openly advocate pas- 
of the sales tax. 
and large I have agreed 
the policy of leaving money- 
to the legislature. ... I 
of the pressures which 
for a hands-off attitude to- 


taxation. 


them, 


And 


only 


Spe 


sald “there 


aware 


in the present crisis I 
that we can afford the lux- 
‘safe’ attitude—the age- 
titude of letting some one 
take the rap for the dirty 
I think we all need to stand 
be counted on taxing as 
on spending.” 


Union in Fight 


e same time, the anti-sales 


loading their propa- 

ia batteries in a try to offset 

werful blasts of such men 

H. S. (Hank) Brown, 
ontinued on Page 2) 
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Veteran Legislator Remembers The Days 


AUSTIN 
most parliamentary 
veterans, Charles Hughes of 
Sherman instinctively _ shies 
away from political labels. But 
as a veteran of ten years in 
the Texas legislature, he is the 
senior liberal in the House, a 
ranking floor leader—and one 


Willie Morris 


of the most popular men on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Short, round-faced, considerably 
more boyish than his 33 years 
might suggest, he can be found 
during any hot debate pacing an 
aisle and gnawing on a finger. 
“Charlie is the most dedicated 
nail-biter I ever saw,” one capi- 
tol newsman says. He will spend 
more time mapping strategy in 
quick huddles with Kennard and 
Korioth, Spears and Eckhardt, 
than in speaking from the micro- 
Phone, and his occasional floor 


Like 











speeches are usually gentle and 
subdued. 


Charlie Hughes is an old hand 
at the political game; his own 
career traces the end of one po- 
litical era in Texas and the be- 
ginning of another. He has been 
in the House since 1951, when 
Allan Shivers was in full bloom, 
and he has noted the things that 
have changed. One summer night 
two years ago, when the fight 
over the severance beneficiary 
tax was under way, he leaned 
back in a chair at the Russian 
Embassy, the old house on West 
Avenue where the liberals met 
and talked, and said, “It’s finally 
become acceptable for a man to be 
decent.” 


After a stretch with the mer- 
chant marines in the war, Hughes 
graduated from the University of 
Texas with a major in English 
and went on to law school. He 
was 21 and a law senior when he 
ran for.the legislature in 1950. 
“Organized labor opposed me 





vehemently. They didn’t think I 
had a chance,” he recalls. But he 
won by 212 votes. 


‘Socially Unacceptable’ 


“I came down here to Austin, 


fresh and dewy-eyed, if anything 
tainted by the other side. Allan 
Shivers looked like God to me. 

“But in my first month here, I 
was actually offered bribes, sev- 
eral of ‘em. I ran into the lobby- 
ists, and they said, ‘Well, you've 
got to go along with the people 
who're right.’ The whole situa- 
tion appalled me. It was ridicu- 
lous. 





“I had just finished school and 


was making $10 a day in tl! 
islature. During my first terr 
figured I could've picked 
Cadillac, and maybe mors 

“I was really shocked 
why I went to work with 
(Maverick) on a lobby control ! 

“The lobby now—although they 
still have more money and power 
than any other factor in the stat« 
government—they can’t 
things absolutely the 
used to. In a way, they're more 
effective than they've ever be 
in the past during this regular 
session, but they’ve taken a dif 
ferent route. They've 
public relations route. They 
started working more with the 
general public than with the leg 
islature itself. They this 
public relations campaign on the 
sales tax long before the legisla 
ture ever came to town. They's 
taken a few facts and embossed 
‘em with the old public 
technique. 


control 


way the 


gone the 


started 


relations 


“Just a few short years ago 


perated under the theory 
they could buy off just 13 
. that’s it. That was 
block anything they 
It doesn’t work that 
more. 


to 
want. 


any 


back in ‘51, if you didn’t 
lobby, you just 
acceptable. I re- 
General Warden from 
nney. He was a retired army 
who got elected with me 
He was very coveted as a 
atch in Austin. He got in- 
ns to the Austin Club and 
vernor’s Mansion and ev- 
else. Then he started 
powers and all of a 
was unacceptable all 


ith the 
socially 


the 

he 

around. 
didn't matter to me. I was 
kid. But it really became 
incorrect to be an honest 
that was the truth. 
‘Against the People’ 

Hughes has a lot to say about 


ers, his fallen idol. 
(Contnued on Page 2) 








HUGHES OF SHERMAN VIEWS A DECADE 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“I voted for him in ‘50. I was 
convinced he was gonna be a 
great man. He had the prestige 
and the personality and the charm 
and the intellect and the money— 
he had everything. He could've 
been president of the United 
States. But he chose to go against 
the people. 

“I never will forget one day, 
D. B. Hardeman and I were 
walkin’ up the promenade to the 
capitol. It was right in the middle 
of the fight over the farm-to-mar- 
ket roads. It was a sunny after- 

in spring and we were stroll- 
ing along, when all of a sudden 
Shivers walks over and throws 
his arms around both of us and 
puts on the charm. After he left, 
I told D. B., ‘He’s really got the 
charm,’ and D. B. said, ‘Yeah, he'll 
charm the skin off you if you 
don’t watch it.” 

Hughes was a member of the 
now immortal Gas House Gang 
of 1951, along with Hardeman, 
who was the leader, Maverick, 
Jim Sewell, George Nokes, Dolph 
Briscoe, and the others. In the 
extended fight over the gas-gath- 
ering tax, per diem pay had ex- 
pired and the gang moved into 
a weatherbeaten old house on Rio 
Grande and pooled their resources 
to get by. 
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“We lived there and got by and 
fought the battle,” Hughes re- 
members. “No expense money, no 
per diem, no nothing. The lobby 
was trying to starve us out. 





“That was when (Ben) Ramsey 
was mean. He’s not mean any- 
more. He’s become a ‘good Demo- 
crat.’ He’s thawed out with the 
times.” 


A Tiny Band 

In those early ‘fifties, when the 
House liberals were a tiny, be- 
leaguered band of fighters who 
got their ears boxed on almost 
every vote, it was the Harde- 
mans, the Briscoes, the Maver- 
icks, the Hugheses, and their com- 
padres who fought the prevailing 
conservative tide with flashing, 
angry, usually futile nays. This 
is how Hughes remembers them: 


Hardeman (now Speaker Sam 
Rayburn’s chief aide): “He got his 
political training as Homer Rain- 
ey’s campaign manager. He was 
quiet and soft-spoken, he never 
opened his mouth on the floor,” 
Hughes recalls. “He just got ev- 
erybody together, and let us talk 
and suggest ideas. Then he'd sug- 
gest a few ideas himself, and they 
were good ones. D. B. was just 
about as valuable a legislator 
as’d ever been in Austin.” 

Briscoe: “He was the man 
among all the Gas House Gang 
who had the most potential. He 
had the wealth and the prestige 
of an old Texas family. He was 
decent and fine, a great guy.” 

Maverick: “He was the dissi- 
dent force, the conscience of the 
whole crew. When all of us de- 
cided this was the wrong time, 
Maury would say, ‘No, let’s fight 
tomorrow.’” 

On the McCarthy era in Texas: 
“It was a mean time, a really 
mean time. Everybody was scared 
—including me. We gave in on 
several bills—it was foolish to 
oppose ‘em. We knew those bills 
weren't constitutional”—the book- 
branding, the “anti-sabotage” and 
the “search-and-seizure” bills— 
“and the whole business was de- 
signed to do one thing, and that 
was to defeat people. 

“But the revolt was beginning 
in "51. They tied the whole thing 
up so tight and so clever, they 
thought they could do anything 
with the state. They were wrong.” 

Hughes has been a persistent 
advocate of escheats legislation 
since he first came to the legisla- 
ture. Several times he has spon- 
sored bills; each time they have 
been defeated. The Daniel-en- 
dorsed measure missed in the 
regular session of this legislature 
by ten votes. 

“You know the saying, ‘They 
laughed when I sat down at the 
piano?’—when I started on that 
escheats bill several years ago, 
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They weren't taking it seriously 
—but they're taking it seriously 
now.” He predicts some kind of 
escheats legislation will pass in 
the special seasion. 


The Big Changes 

How has the Texas legislature 
changed in the last decade? 

“The biggest difference is hon- 
esty,” Hughes believes. “Lobby- 
ing still goes on, and there are a 
lot of questionable tactics, but 
overall it’s much more circum- 
spect. You don’t see bribe offers 
out in the open anymore. That's 
the biggest thing. 

“The members are nicer to each 
other. Back in ’51 it was awful. 
You got called all kinds of names 
on the microphones. There’s more 
mutual respect. Debates aren’t as 
vicious as they used to be. We've 
gotten more civilized. 

“There's been a major shift, of 
course, from the extreme conserv- 
ative to the more liberal point of 
view. In those days we had an 
extremist legislature. We don't 
anymore. Why, in 1951, a bill the 
general public was enthusiasti- 
cally for would be deep-freezed 
and killed in executive session. 
There were times in '51 when they 
wouldn't even let the press in. 

“But take this session. Almost 
every bill that looks like it might 
have some support gets its run on 
the floor. 

“There’s been another big 
change. When I was first in the 
House, the crucial fight was on 
appropriations—on how much to 
spend. The conditions in the elee- 
mosynary institutions were just 
shocking; everything else was in 
terrible shape. The conservatives 
simply didn’t want to pay the 
money. 

“For the first time, in this ses- 
sion, you find all those people who 
fought spending programs in the 
past saying we've got to go ahead 
and spend the money. Of course, 
they want to raise it with a gen- 
eral sales tax. 

“No doubt a lot of manufac- 
turers and businessmen in the 





Dutch Criminologist 
Suggests Expansion of 
Probation Program 


DALLAS 

A Dutch criminologist visit- 
ing Texas this week said the 
state could alleviate its crowd- 
ed prison conditions by broad- 
ening its parole system. 

Dr. Jacob Van Bemmelen, pro- 
fessor of criminal law and crim- 
inology at the University of Lei- 
den, said the parole program is 
not only cheaper than long prison 
sentences, “it is better for the 
individual and for society. In pris- 
ons you take away all of a per- 
son’s responsibilities. They are 
human beings, not patients. 

“Prison terms in Texas are too 
long,” he said. “They should hire 
more probation officers. Proba- 
tion, if it is a good one, is not 
easy but it does not take away a 
man’s world like a prison does.” 

Van Bemmelen praised the fed- 
eral prison at Seagoville, a mini- 
mum security prison which allows 
inmates to work outside during 
the day and report back on their 
own at night. Discipline is very 
flexible, and prisoners are al- 
lowed to keep their own keys to 
their rooms. 

Speaking out against the death 
penalty, he said, “It is not a de- 
terrent, it is an excitement. Stud- 
ies show it does not reduce vio- 
lent crimes. We have no death 
penalty in the Netherlands. 

“It is also immoral, absolutely 
immoral. People who think the 
thought of the death penalty 
might deter crime are believeing 
in a fairy tale,” he said. 
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state have suddenly decided they 
want a first-class state, although 
they want to do it with a sales 
tax. But then there are some peo- 
ple I doubt—a lot of the ones fi- 
nancing this Citizens for a Sales 
Tax campaign. I don’t know 
whether they want a first-class 
state or not. My guess is that 
these people have decided the is- 
sue must be resolved, and if they 
get this sales tax through, they'll 
escape other taxes on themselves.” 

Hughes stressed the extent of 
the great change in the political 
composition of the legislature over 
the last ten years: “In ’51, there 
was only one member of the 
House who was a second-termer 
and who could be identified with 
the liberal or moderate cause. 
Why, you could be a moderate in 
that legislature and be out of 
character. The conservatives had 
all the know-how, and they used 


Progressive Measures 

“My theory of politics is this,” 
Hughes said. “The people deserve 
an efficient man working for them 
in office. I'd rather be a good, 
conscientious conservative than a 
poor, unconscientious liberal. I've 
enjoyed working more with good 
conservatives than with poor lib- 
erals. It’s good to work with an 
honest man, even though he may 
disagree with you. 

“One of thé reasons I think 
I've been able to be re-elected all 
these times—many people who 
disagree with my politics feel I’ve 
done an efficient job for my dis- 
trict. Many of my backers have 
been staunch conservatives. 


“I've run into two types of con- 
servatives,” he said. “Those who 
vote the way they do because it’s 
to their immediate advantage to 
do so, for money reasons; and 
those who try hard to follow their 
own consciences.” Frates Seelig- 
son, former’ representative from 
San Antonio, and Bob Hughes of 
Dallas he considers to be “fine, 
decent conservatives,” and he has 
been impressed this session with 
freshman Reed Quilliam of Lub- 
bock, “for the way he handles 
himself, and for his conscientious 
decisions.” 

But Hughes, remembering those 
early days, has a deep under- 
standing of the intense pressures 
exerted on young novices. After 
the first three weeks or so of this 
regular session, his desk-mate, a 
young man backed in his election 
by conservatives, turned to Hughes 
and said, “Charlie, you’re not as 
bad as those guys have been say- 
ing.” 

Why does he remain in poli- 
tics? “Well, it’s hard for a lawyer 
to stay away from his practice so 
long, but this is the only thing 
I get any abiding sense of satis- 
faction out of. Some people do 
church work. Some work for char- 
ities. I've helped pass some pretty 
good laws. 

“It boils down to this, I guess— 
you've got a lot of people down 
here who're pretty nice guys. 
You've got a lot of bastards. We 
work for things that a majority 
of the nice guys can go along 
with—progressive measures that 
make a society better.” 


Sales Tax Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
president of the Texas AFL-CIO, 
has started a series of speeches 
around the state, with stops to in- 
clude Waco, Fort Worth, Ama- 





rillo, Lubbock, Borger, and Abi- 
lene. 
‘This is a fight between the 


representatives of the people and 
the representatives of large inter- 
state corporations,” he said. 

The pressure for a broadbased 
tax will become greater rather 
than slacking off, it appeared, as 
Daniel declared that the estimated 
state deficit may be revised up- 
ward. 





General 
Irked by 
Picketing 


KILLEEN 

The Observer learned this week 
that the office of the commanding 
general at Fort Hood requested 
the Red Cross trahsfer the hus- 
band of a woman who picketed a 
Killeen store protesting racial dis- 
crimination. 

The request for the transfer was 
rescinded when the Red Cross dis- 
closed that their staff member, 
Charles Ludwig, who has worked 
at Fort Hood for nearly five years, 
was already scheduled for a 
transfer—and a possible promo- 
tion. 

The Ludwigs are white. Last 
Sunday Mrs. Ludwig carried a 
picket sign reading “Racial dis- 
crimination as practiced by Craig’s 
is unfair to all,” parading in front 
of Craig’s Variety Store here, 
while six uniformed Negro sol- 
diers staged a sit-in at the store’s 
lunch counter. The soldiers gave 
up their sit-in when a policeman 
told them that unless they did he 
would arrest them. 


A three-soidier sit-in on April 
22 at the same store resulted in 
the arrest of the soldiers by 15 
military police. The three were 
held incommunicado. The base 
public information office at that 
time told the United Press-Inter- 
national that the Negroes were 
being held in “protective cus- 
tody.” 

While most Killeen lunch count- 
ers and all movies have resisted 
integration, the Negro military 
personnel are admitted to some 
counters. Sunday, three of the six 
who were turned away from 
Craig’s were subsequently served 
at the lunch counter of a drug 
store across the street, where the 
owner appeared uneasy but an- 
nounced that “Their money is as 
good as anyone's.” But the count- 
er was closed shortly after they 
left. 

Craig’s lunch counter was 
closed when the six took seats. 
The store owner, A. G. Craig, re- 
fused to discuss the matter with 
the Observer reporter. The police 
officer who threatened the six 
with arrest refused to comment 
when asked what law he based 
his actions on. 

Five white observers, three of 
whom were soldiers in civilian 
clothes and two of whom were 
from the deep South, were inter- 
viewed. None felt the _ soldiers 
should have been turned away. 
Spec. 4C Dennis Hutchenson of 
Memphis, Tenn., said: “I’ve got 
nothing against these boys. I've 
been to Korea with ’em. If they’re 
brave enough to serve their coun- 
try, they ought to get to eat 
where we do.” 

The only overheard comment 
of an unfavorable sort came from 
a young woman who told a Negro 
distributing leaflets: “Cram that 
damned thing down your throat.” 

The leaflet distributor was Pfc. 
Robert Curtis. 

The leaflet said, in part: 

“Besides being denied admis- 
sion to local movies, restaurants 
and other public places, the hous- 
ing accommodations for Negro 
soldiers who live offpost are far 
below the standards for Cauca- 
sian soldiers ... 

“While serving the national in- 
terest, we are treated like for- 
eigners in our own country... . 

“We deplore the fact that a 
Negro who is stationed in the 
South must relinquish his right 
to be treated with dignity and 


respect in order to serve his 
country.” 
Curtis is a graduate of the 


Washington University Law 
School and a member of the Mis- 
souri Bar. His home is in St. 
Louis. 


CD: The Broken Shield? 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sandbags, manning battlements, 
while our mimeographing ma- 
chines were spewing out anti- 
communist leaflets, but that just 
isn’t the way we work.” 

How many people in Texas par- 
ticipate in the programs co-or- 
dinated by his agency? “I haven't 
statistics that can give you that 
information,” he said. 

In what area of the state would 
he say that the residents showed 
the most enthusiasm for civil de- 
fense? “I don't think I could 
choose any one area.” 

Does he know approximately 
how many Texans have built bomb 
shelters at home? “No, sir, I 
don't. That is a figure we are 
interested in. So is the federal 
government.” 


Only If Asked 

Garner said most of the civil 
defense booklets stacked in his 
office are prepared by the federal 
civil defense office and merely 
distributed by his agency. 

He said his staff does not go 
into a community and try to in- 
struct the residents in civil de- 
fense organizational techniques 
“unless we are asked.” He ex- 
plained that “the responsibility is 
on the local level.” 

The state civil defense author- 
ity’s theory of local responsibil- 
ity has sometimes led to striking 
results. Most striking perhaps is 
the now often forgotten “pack- 
aged emergency hospital” pro- 
gram that was launched by the 
state with considerable fanfare in 
1959. 

Seventy-four of these emergency 
hospitals were distributed to what 
were called “critical target areas.” 
Each unit was crated, but report- 
edly ready for easy assembly in 
case of an emergency. Each unit 
was worth $25,000. 

This week the Observer checked 
at six of these critical target areas 





to find out what further planning 
had been done at the local level | 
to fit the hospital units into an 
emergency program, if an emer- 
gency program had been devel- 
oped. 


Never a Drill 

In several instances, it was 
found that the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the community 
did not know of the existence of 
the emergency hospital, or, if he 
did know of it, did not know 
where it was stored or who would 
set it up in an emergency. 

In the three years since the hos- 
pitals were stored with them, 
none of the six towns had con- 
ducted drills aimed at rapid use 
of the hospital facilities. 

Here were some of the re- 
sponses: 

Sheriff Wallace Riddell, Bur- 
net: “I don’t know if we've got 
an emergency hospital. I don’t 
think so. There’s some stuff down 
there at Bertram, but I don’t 
know where it came from. Judge 
Evans can tell you all about it.” 

Judge Joe Evans confirmed that 
the packaged hospital is stored in 
Bertram, not in Burnet, as listed 
by. state civil defense headquar- 
ters. Judge Evans said “our de- 
fense program here is not ade- 
quate” but that they do have a 
jeep with a two-way radio and an 
evacuation plan for the school 
children. “If the attack comes 
from one direction we take them 
to an old school house near Lake 
Victor. If it comes from the other 
direction ... right off hand I for- 
get, but I think we take them to 
an open pasture.” He said the last 
evacuation practice was in 1959. 


‘Bunch of Beds’ 


Deputy City Marshal James 
Kuhlmann of Fredericksburg said 
he did not know whether his 
hometown had one of the emer- 
gency hospitals. He said Frede- 
ricksburg does not have a “spe- 
cific” civil defénse organization, 





that the schools have never to 


his knowledge held civil defense 


drills, that no one in town has a 
bomb shelter that he knows 
about, and that he himself has 
never received any defense infor- 
mation from state CD headquar- 
ters. 

Sheriff Walter Fellers of New 
Braunfels: “We have a bunch of 
beds and stuff.” He wasn't sure 
just what else was in the pack- 
aged hospital. Who would set up 
the hospital in case of disaster? 
“I believe they've left that in 
charge of the chief of police and 
myself. I have a key to the ware- 
house.” Had he ever gone through 
a practice drill? “Not extensive- 
ly.” Does the town have a CD or- 
ganization? “Well, yes and no. 
In a way. Judge Rice is the civil 
defense co-ordinator. The sheriff's 
posse is trying to get into the 
work. That’s about as far as it’s 
gone. There have been no drills 
to my knowledge.” He said he had 
received no correspondence from 
the state CD headquarters. 

Sheriff Desmond Reed, Lock- 





hart: He knew there was an emer- 
gency hospital in town, but when 
asked where it was stored, he 
said, “Let’s see, just a minute,” 
and he turned to ask somebody 
else in the office, then answered, 
“In the Grand Prize distributing 
agency; in back of it.” 

Does Lockhart have a CD or- 
ganization? “Well, yeah, there’s 
some sort of organization. Aw, I 
don’t know too much about it. 
People just don’t get interested.” 

Lockhart is the town whose of- 
ficials admitted a few months 
ago—stirring a minor shockwave 
in CD circles—that they had not 
checked to determine whether the 
generator in the hospital kit still 
worked or whether the drugs 
stored away were _still fresh 
enough to use. 

Sheriff Oliver Moore, Kerrville: 
“I think we have an emergency 
hospital, but you'll have to ask 
Col. Wolfe about it.” Lloyd Wolfe, 
a retired army colonel, is county 
civil defense director. 

Asked where the packaged hos- 
pital is stored, Moore said, “That 
I couldn’t tell you to. save me.” 
He said the county has “a kind 
of a civil defense organization,” 
but that he himself has never 
been contacted by the state civil 
defense office. 

Col. Wolfe told the Observer 
the emergency material is stored 
at the veteran’s administration 
hospital in Kerrville. As for his 
county organization, he said “I 
think we're pretty far along,” 
though they have had no drills. 
One drill for evacuating school 
children was held in May, he 
said, “though we don't really 
evacuate them. We've found that 
the best plan is keep them in 
school and let the parents call 
for them. Where are you going 
to evacuate them to? It’s best to 
keep them at certain places in the 
hall, so if the building collapses 
they'll be safe.” 

Wolfe said he had suggested to 
the state CD headquarters that 
they conduct a dry run for evacu- 
ating San Antonians into the Kerr- 
ville area, but “I don’t think my 
idea was received with much en- 
thusiasm.” 


Evacuation ‘Silly’ 


In Seguin, County Judge Henry 
Glenewinkel knew right where 
the hospital was stored —“in the 
armory at the fair grounds”—but 
while the county is the only local 
government that has set up a 
civil defense organization (with 





no drills as yet), the emergency 
hospital belongs to the city, Judge 
Glenewinkel said. 

Contrasting with what is hap- 
pening in the smaller towns, the 
Austin State Hospital has set up 
a well-oiled defense program: a 
14-person chain of command, fire 
drills once a month, and a well- 
drilled program for expanding its 
services so that within two hours 
the hospital—currently populated 
with about 3,000 patients—could 
take in that many more bed casu- 
alties. 

“We have no plan for evacuat- 
ing the hospital in case of war,” 
said John Middleton, social serv- 
ice supervisor. “Evacuation is 
probably silly anyway. It just col- 
lects people at the intersection.” 

But Middleton said the state 
civil defense organization had 
nothing to do with the planning 
at the state hospital. In fact, he 
said, each of the large hospitals 
or state schools in Austin is made 
to understand that it is strictly 
on its own in defense planning. 

And in Bexar County, a team 
of military experts recently went 
through a practice drill in which 
they set up an emergency hospi- 
tal in three hours. This was the 
only hospital drill mentioned in 
recent months in the “Texas De- 
fense Digest,” pamphlet distrib- 
uted by the state headquarters. 

The Observer also called the 
University of Texas, where its in- 
quiries about CD were routed to 
the Navy ROTC office. A spokes- 
man for that office said the Uni- 
versity has no CD organization 
and has never had a disaster drill. 


Strange Defense 

Left to their own devices and 
motivated by the theory of “local 
responsibility,” some of the CD 
organizations in Texas’ larger cit- 
ies enter into what some observ- 
ers consider to be strange defense 
maneuvers. 

Dallas is a case in point. There 
the city’s CD department regu- 
larly shows and distributes two 
films guaranteed to provoke a 
dispute: “Operation Abolition,” 
which it defenders claim proves 
West Coast communist efforts to 
defeat law and order, and “Com- 
munism on the Map,” a relatively 
new film, parts of which are used 
by the John Birch Society. 

“Communism on the Map,” 
which Assistant Director of Civil 
Defense Moffitt F. Traynor says 
is an “integral part” of the pro- 
gram, claims that there is a direct 
tie between the Pentagon and 
communist-controlled unions. 

The film script says that Roose- 
velt and Truman “handed over to 
the communists” some of the most 
strategic areas of Asia, socialism 
is only a brief step away from 
communism, the press of this 
country built up Fidel Castro 
“like it did Mao Tse Tung,” and 
the Supreme Court “all but 
wrecked” the nation’s internal se- 
curity program. 

Of course there was widespread 
protest. County Judge Lew Ster- 
rett, for one, asserted that “civil 
defense is no place for politics.” 
City council members said that as 
soon as the dispute opened in the 
Dallas newspapers, they were en- 
guifed in a wave of telephone 
calls, telegrams and letters, but 
they contend that a majority of 
this opinion-explosion favored the 
showing of the film. 

As for Dallas Civil Defense 
Chairman John W. Mayo, he said 
it was a fine film, something 
every American should see, and 
that there was nothing political 
about it. 

The Observer asked state direc- 
tor Garner if in co-ordinating ac- 
tivities among the larger cities, 
his department co-ordinated this 
sort of thing too. He said it did 
not. He said he had never seen 
the film. 

NEXT WEEK: Shelters and no 
shelter. 





EXPERTS JUDGE 


* * 


* * 


Nobel Winners Split: ‘Lifesaver’ or ‘Futile’ 


AUSTIN 

What do the experts say 
about the usefulness of civil 
defense? This week the Ob- 
server sampled opinions from 
both extremes—Nobel chemist 
Willard F. Libby, who favors 
full support of civil defense 
activities, and Nobel chemist 
Linus Pauling, who considers 
civil defense a waste of time 
a waste of money, and a temp- 
tation to start a nuclear war 

Libby, a former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was 
interviewed while in Austin tc 
speak at the Texas Nuclear Sci 
ence Symposium. Pauling, one of 
the most controversial advocates 
of permanent cessation of all nu 
clear bomb tests, was interviewed 
by long-distance telephone at his 
home in Pasadena, Calif. Libby is 
on the faculty at UCLA, Pauling 
on the faculty of Cal Tech. As 
Libby summarized his and Paul 





ing’s decade-long nuclear debate 
“We've fought like cats and dogs 
LIBBY’S ARGUMENT: 

“Of course civil defense 
good practical common 
With proper civil defense, nobody 
should die in a nuclear bomb at 
tack except those in the area of 
immediate impact. Without prop 
er civil defense, there would prob 
ably be 30 million 
deaths. By unnecessary, I mean 
they would be killed by fallout 
when with precautions _ the 
wouldn't have died. 

“If a hydrogen bomb 
right down on you, your chances 
are not very good. And if people 
are hit by enough fallout, they 
will die. There’s no disputing that 
But that doesn’t mean we should 
give up civil defense. Every fam 
ily should have a meter for test 
ing radioactivity, and every 
ily should have a fallout shelter 
If you can't afford a 
shelter, which is what 
civil defense leaders 
then I suggest you build a 48 
hour shelter for your home. I've 
got one. It cost me $30. 

“Is a 48-hour shelter any 
Sure, it is. It will save your 

He was asked how 
megaton nuclear bombs would 
needed to make an area the siz 
of Texas uninhabitable from 
out. He answered: “Whew 
very many. Half a dozen 
But that's not permanently uni: 
habitable. That's why we suggest 
two-week shelters. By that time 
many people could come to the 
surface without fear of 
from _ radioactivity.” 
PAULING’S TELEPHONE 
REBUTTAL: 

“I don’t think civil defense has 
much use. Smali scale 
fense is worthless. I mean if 
only spend a few million on it 
That's worthless. 

“Now if the nation 
billion—that's billions, not 
lions—on a shelter program, n 
be we could save 20 or 30 million 
Americans in a nuclear war. That 
would mean going underground 
orienting our whole culture to an 
underground A 


makes 


sense 


unnecessary 


comes 


fam 


two-week 
national 


advocate 


many 


damage 


civil de 


spent $10 


existence. We 
couldn't build the shelters 
our cities, because the 
bombs would burn up all the ox) 
gen near our cities they 
would deposit so much radioactiy 
ity that the people in the shelters 
never could come back to the 
surface. No, we'd have to build 
our shelters in rural areas. 
“Some people would spend $100 


near 


nuclear 


and 





billion to save—how many? It’s 
anybody's guess—some people 
would say it's worth it. My an- 
ewer to them Is, such a shelter- 
building program would only tn- 
crease the chances of our having 
a nuclear war. 

‘Here's how I reason it: Neither 
yet embarked upon an 
extensive shelter program. If we 
to do it, Russia would 
have to make up her mind. Would 
she accept it? If she did, it would 
that in case of a 
war we would probably 
or 30 million survivors 
she had only five million; 
numerically we 


side has 


started 


be conceding 
nuciear 
have 20 
while 
in other words, 
would win. 

“Or she could embark upon a 
shelter program to rival ours. But 
this would be a greater burden 
on Russia than on us because her 
is only about half as 
strong as our own. So_ she 
wouldn’t want to do that. 

“Or she could try to smash us 
before we got our shelter program 


economy 


completed. She would be tempted 
to do this. 

“In other words, building shel- 
ters is a warlike gesture. You 
know I'm a moralist. I contend 


if there are alternates, it is 
best to take the moral route. If 
you spend $100 billion on shelters, 
betting $100 billion on 
war. If you refrain from build- 
ing them, you are betting on 
Betting on peace seems 
the moral thing to do. 

According to the Pugwash 
Conference, this country and Rus- 
stockpiled 60,000 mega- 
tons of nuclear bombs, about 30,- 
000 each. But we have 2,000 bomb- 
ers in SAC, and Newsweek says 
each of them can carry 40 mega- 
tons, so that figures out at a 
stockpile of 80,000 megatons. My 
own estimate is that we have 
stockpiled 120,000 megatons of nu- 
Of course nobod) 
how many bombs Russia 
has stockpiled, but they are prob- 
ibly keeping up with us. 

“What does thut mean? Well, 
if they have 120,000 megatons 
handy, that is about 20 times 
more than they need to kill every- 
this country. Or pretty 
nearly everybody. 

I say that 6,000 megatons 

ould kill 175 million of the 180 
One-fourth of 


that 


you are 


peace 


Sia have 


bombs. 


clear 


Knows 


body in 


llion people. 


em would be killed by blast and 
The rest would die largely 
ause of local radioactive fall- 
Even if they went under- 
und for a month, they wouldn't 
scape damage. Many of them 
ild die of cancer.” 


Atty. Gen. Wilson Calls 
Anti-Shark Strategists 


AUSTIN 
The loan shark problem, which 
the 57th legislature didn't even 
ome close to solving, will draw 
and district attorneys to 
Austin for a one-day strategy 
onference June 22. 


county 


The meeting was called by Atty. 
Gen. Will Wilson. 
he conferees will be addressed 
among others, Tom Reavley, 
former secretary of state, and Ab- 
ner McCall, president of Baylor 
University, whose respective ma- 
neuverings in the loan shark war 
have made headlines (Obs. May 
3 and May 20). 


| 
i 


Generally speaking Reavley and 
MeCall are less concerned with 
the interest rates allowed the loan 
industry than they are in estab- 
lishing regulation in the industry. 


speakers will include 
Harvey Davis, Southern Method- 
ist University professor of law, 
who advocates both strict regula- 
tion and an interest ceiling of 
36 per cent a year. 


Other 





Al ‘ Alas fon he oe ly 


It only takes a week's visit to our 
proud Texas metropolis not to be sur- 
prised by what the Houston School 
Board did to Mrs. Margaret Bleil this 
week. 

Mrs. Bleil is a Phi Beta Kappa. She 
has 30 years experience in the Hous- 
ton schools, She has three sons in 
college. She is widely admired as a 
dedicated and excellent teacher. She 
was recommended for promotion to 
registrar of Bellaire High School by 
her principal and by the Houston su- 
perintendent of schools. 

The Houston School Board, how- 
ever, rejected her promotion. 

As Mrs. H. W. Cullen, vice-chair- 
man of the board, former Minute- 
woman, and a kind of latter-day Car- 
rie Nation who keeps her trusty lit- 
tle hatchet poised for such occasions, 
explained it, “someone as controver- 
sial as that should not be promoted.” 
She elaborated: Mrs. Bleil had once 
been president of the Houston Teach- 
ers Association, and the year she was 
president that organization invited 
the National Education Association 
to do a study of the Houston schools 
because of the “climate of education” 
there. That was enough for Mrs. Cul- 
len. 

This was seven years ago, and any- 
one even vaguely familiar with the 
“climate of education” in Houston in 
those days will recall it was quite 
soggy, humid, and tossed by hot 
winds. 

No doubt about it, the Minute- 
women—and FIA—mentality contin- 
ues to dominate the Houston board. 
Mrs. Charles White, the lone liberal, 
cannot even get a second to her mo- 
tions. Indeed, if some kindly and far- 
seeing Eastern miliionaire would 
transport the majority six—lock, 
stock, and barrel—to the fossile sec- 
tion of the Smithsonian for a special 
summer's display, he would be per- 
forming a great philanthropic service 
in encouraging a better understand- 
ing of the Darwinian message. 

Only last month, you may recall, 
the same school board refused to rent 
a school auditorium for one night to 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
on the grounds that the group was 
too “controversial.” The board then 
promptly passed a resolution, Mrs. 

White dissenting, establishing a board 
policy that no organization would be 
allowed to rent an auditorium which 
did not share the opinions of “the 
people of Houston.” 

The same school board approved a 
set of mandatory lectures on “com- 
munism” by that renowned scholar, 
George Roberts, to Houston teachers. 
If his liberal- and labor-baiting dog- 
ma was good enough for the oil com- 
panies, it was naturally good enough 
for the teachers. 


These atrocities of American de- 
cency and equilibrium continue; petty 
vindictiveness persists; concerned 
Houstonians fret over the unmitigat- 
ed travesty being perpetuated by 
their elected trustees. But the Hous- 
ton daily press remains editorially 
silent. 

In the wake of the Bleil case, Rep. 
Eckhardt of Houston said this week 
he would introduce in the special ses- 
sion a resolution which would estab- 
lish an interim legislative committee 
to study infringements on free speech 
in Texas. “I am not prejudging those 
cases,” he said, “but there is too 
much smoke around Harris County 
for there not to be some fire.” Mrs. 
Bleil’s activities in her own profes- 
sional organization, he said, “which 
she has every right to engage in,” 
prompted the board to reject her pro- 
motion. 

Conclusions of such a committee, 
he suggested, might be purely educa- 
tional—in showing the pressures ap- 
plied by organizations, boards, or bus- 
inesses against their members who 
speak out on controversial matters. 
In some cases, corrective legislation 
might be recommended. 

Too often, in this state and in oth- 
ers, legislative investigating commit- 
tees have been associated with in- 
fringements on individual rights and 
dignities. The state of Texas would 
be taking a giant step forward, and 
would be setting an example for other 
states as well, in establishing such a 
committee, charged with the awe- 
some responsibility of keeping the 
greater society informed of its fail- 
ures and shortcomings in the area of 
free speech. Such a committee would 
serve as a reliable barometer in meas- 
uring the extent of our accomplish- 
ments and the depth of our failures 
in the preservation of this basic 
American birthright. And no better 
case-study could be made than that 
of Mrs. Margaret Bleil. 


Hash! 


Texas journalism got another one- 
watt star in its crown this week when 
the Austin American-Statesman’s on- 
the-spot newshen—arriving in Jack- 
son, Miss., just a month late—sent 
back word for a page-one story that 
that Southern city, recently bloodied, 
is “just ignoring” the Freedom Rid- 
ers, and that the law officers she had 
met—though they joked about jail- 
ing the demonstrators, or perhaps be- 
cause of it—were “courteous” and 
“handsome and obviously well-edu- 
cated.”” She describes two Riders— 
though she didn’t meet them—as 
“mousy.” That’s Texas-style journal- 
ism! 


ile Appeal fo Daniel 


It took a last-minute filibuster by 
Sen. Hubert Hudson of Brownsville, 
who is by no means the greatest 
friend the people ever had in the 
state Senate, to kill the Padre Island 
bill in the regular session. Previously, 
both heuses of the legislature had ap- 
proved the 88-mile measure; sipport 
in Congress was reported to be grow- 
ing; leading park and conservation- 
ist officials had proclaimed their en- 
dorsement; and full federal responsi 
bility for the seashore area was closer 
to reality than it had ever been. 

Stuart Udall, the Interior secre- 
tary, has given unmistakeable assur- 
ances on road-building in the area 
that should satisfy the most lusty 


obstructionist, Sen. Hudson included. 
There is no reason under God’s sun 
why the legislature should not now 
approve the park once and for all and 
submit the matter to Congress imme- 
diately. 

Gov. Daniel should include Padre 
Island in his call for a special session. 
With no state spending involved, and 
with all the tough work completed on 
the bill in the regular session, full 
legislative approval could be accom- 
plished in a matter of minutes. In 
terms of future generations, this is 
one of the most crucial pieces of leg- 
islation yet unfinished. Daniel would 
be performing a service in demand- 
ing that the job be finished. 
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Our True Diety? 


AUSTIN 

Although we think that scientists, 
the witch doctors of the sophisticated 
world, are feted so much that they 
incline to smugness, occasionally a 
truly great scientist, aged in the mod- 
esty of greatness, happens along and 
makes us re-shape our judgment of 
the fraternity. 

Nobel laureate Willard Libby hap- 
pened along this week and supplied 
us with a new catechism of universal 
deference. Addressing a group of 
high school science students in Aus- 
tin, he said, ‘“The discovery of nuclear 
energy will probably be as important 
in the history of mankind as the dis- 
covery of fire. We are the first gen- 
eration to look into the dark depths 
of the atom.” 

The possibility of nuclear warfare 
has nagged so steadily that it came 
as a shock to be reminded the tech- 
nique of artificially inducing atomic 
fusion was indeed so recently devel- 
oped, and with the shock came al- 
most the willingness to make the 
same sacrifice that the primordial in- 
ventor of artificially-induced fire 
must have made. 

So long as it remains merely a day- 
dream, there is something grand 
about the vision of half the world 
roasting itself to a crisp in the Pro- 
methean exultation that is rightfully 
due this generation of super fire- 
bringers, “the first generation to 
look into the dark depths of the 
atom.” 

Keeping in mind our own feelings 
in this regard, we come to have a 
better understanding of the writers 
of civil defense pamphlets who men- 
tion with such barbaric pride the po- 
tential of those weapons which they 
seem partly trying to escape, partly 
to embrace. 

In the student manual for ‘“Per- 


sonal Preparedness in the Nuclear 
Age” issued by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, we read: 
“Nuclear weapons can be many 
thousands of times more powerful 
than the largest conventional bombs. 
This may be illustrated by comparing 
the results of attacks on Coventry, 
England, and Hiroshima, Japan, in 
World War II. In the Coventry raid, 
estimated to be the largest massed 
air raid on England, 437 aircraft 
dropped 394 tons of high-explosive 
bombs, 56 tons of incendiary bombs, 
and 127 parachute bombs. The re- 
sults were: 380 killed, 800 injured, 
and general disruption of transporta- 
tion, communications, and _ utilities. 


“At Hiroshima, one bomber 
dropped one 20-kiloton weapon (20,- 
000 tons TNT equivalent) that caused 
more than 100,000 casualties. The 
weapon used in the Hiroshima raid 
had a small yield when compared 
with today’s multimegaton weapons.” 

Ah, the effort to muffle the note of 
pride is hardly successful and, as we 
say, it is almost understandable, for 
use it as you will, atomic fusion is 
a god-like gesture—converting hy- 
drogen into helium, just as is done on 
our sun, which, after all, may turn 
out to be our true diety, as the an- 
cients thought. 


Verse 2 in Libby’s text: “The C14 
atoms in your body are probably 8,- 
000 years old. They have been up in 
the atmosphere probably 80 times, 
coming down as carbonated. .. .” 
There our notes scramble, for he lost 
us. But it is a comforting thought. If 
we insist upon fusioning and fission- 
ing ourselves back into the atmos- 
phere, parts of us at least will find 
the trip no more perilous than the 
oft-traveled upswing of an old, old 
cosmic rollercoaster ride. B.S. 





An East Texas View 


From the Corsicana Daily Sun: 


Recently the governor warned that 
unless the people of the state speak 
out, they are in peril of being saddled 
with one of the most odious and in- 
equitable tax systems ever devised— 
the general sales tax. 

It is admitted that sizeable addi- 
tional tax revenues now are required 
if the state is to retire its deficit and 
finance the vastly increased expendi- 
tures called for in the legislative ses- 
sion just ended. But there are com- 
manding reasons why these revenues 
should not be raised by the grossly 
unfair general sales tax. 

This lobbyist-inspired tax idea is 
nothing in the world but the similar- 
ly-inspired ‘transactions tax’ of Pap- 
py O’Daniel’s day. The people re- 
jected it then, and we are convinced, 
want no part of it now. 

The fact is that if the general sales 
tax is adopted to raise the new money 
needed by the state, the overwhelm- 
ing burden (the governor declares 90 
per cent of it) will fall like an axe 
on the necks of those who are least 
able to pay—individuals and families 
with inadequate, marginal, or modest 
incomes. 

At the same time, those most able 
to pay—individuals of great wealth 
and income, and the huge, profitable 
business complex—will escape with 
relatively small contributions. .. . 

Under the general sales tax, the 
poor man who must skimp and deny 
himself other needs to buy a pair of 
shoes for himself or his child pays 
the same levy as the millionaire who 
denies himself nothing to purchase 
the same item. 

Over Texas, there are 223,000 per- 
sons who somehow are existing—or 
attempting to—on old age pensions 
averaging $52.90 a month. There also 
are 63,000 dependent children receiv- 
ing an average of $22.78 monthly. 
Some 6,400 blind persons get $58.52, 
and 6,500 totally and permanently 
disabled individuals receive $54.31. 

Thousands more are trying to eke 
by on meager social security benefits, 
paltry retirement incomes or, having 


neither of these, must depend on sons 
or daughters—many of them mar- 
ginal income producers themselves— 
for their very lives. 

Is it into the pockets of such as 
these that this state, with all its 
claims to grandeur and wealth, now 
must lower itself to reach? Must the 
state now take away with one hand 
the pittance it gives with the other? 
And must this be done while, as the 
governor charges, “gas pipeline com- 
panies, interstate and foreign cor- 
porations do not pay taxes on a basis 
comparable to our own domestic com- 
panies?” 

God forbid. 

It is reported that special-interest 
lobbyists at the last session of the 
legislature virtually were crawling 
out of the woodwork in the state 
capitol, outnumbering the people’s 
lawmakers at times 10 to 1, and 
maintaining with almost every breath 
that facts and figures now prove that 
Texas voters look with favor upon 
the sales tax. 

It is perhaps understandable that 
the legislators, buttonholed and har- 
assed at every opportunity by these 
operatives, and hearing so consist- 
ently but the one side of the issue, 
may have come to believe some of the 
pap promulgated. 


But the public alone may speak 
authentically for itself. Only the vot- 
ers themselves can give truthful in- 
formation to public servants about 
their sentiments and can inform leg- 
islators that lobbyists’ sales pitches, 
in the main, prove little but the old 
adage that, ‘While figures can’t lie, 
liars can figure.’ 


We believe our public officials are, 
on the whole, honest and dedicated 
men desiring to do the just thing— 
in tax matters as well as others. But 
we urge you to contact or write your 
state representative, speaker of the 
House, state senator, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and governor, and let them 
know your views on the sales tax be- 
fore the legislature convenes again 
in special session July 10. 


A Washington Perspective on Texas Election 


In our opinion the most pen- 
etrating post-mortem on the 
Senate race in any major 
newspaper was written by 
Robert D. Novak, Washington 
correspondent for the Wall 
Street Journal. To present the 
national perspective, we ex- 
cerpt his article here.—Ed. 

WASHINGTON 

Amid the Republican rejoicing 
over the election of the first Re- 
publican senator from Texas in 
90 years, there are privately 
voiced murmurs of satisfaction 
from “liberal”-labor forces in the 
Lone Star State. 

At face value, liberals have 
small cause for self-congratula- 
tion over the election to Lyndon 
Johnson's old Senate seat of Re- 
publican John Tower, an undevi- 
ating conservative. Moreover, lib- 
eral tactics can be justly blamed 
for the fact that the other con- 
testant in the runoff election was 
equally conservative Democrat 
William Blakley. But the appar- 
ent debacle for Texas liberals may 
be a debacle only on the surface. 
For the strange political happen- 
ings in Texas over the past five 
months disclose two new political 
facts of life there: 


co) No Democrat can be safely 
assured of victory in a Texas 
statewide race without campaign 
help from liberal-labor forces. 

® And these forces are unwill- 
ing to do battle for the lesser of 
two evils; they can be counted to 
back only those candidates who 
will vote the liberal line on most 
central issues. 

These realities long have been 
a dominant political factor in 
New York, Michigan, and just 
about every other Northern indus- 
trialized state. But they represent 
the dawning of a new political day 
in Texas. The time may be com- 
ing to an end, if it is not already 
over, when a Democrat need mere- 
ly raise high his party’s banner, 
shake hands, and orate in pretty 
generalities—the formula employ- 
ed by Mr. Johnson and many an- 
other Texan to win electoral suc- 
cess. Even though Mr. Tower's 
victory does not yet make Texas 
a genuine two-party state, the 
Democratic label by itself without 
liberal-labor support is not enough 
to insure victory. 

O BE SURE, many of the regu- 

lar Democratic courthouse pol- 
ititians around the state regard 
the Republican triumph as a fluke 
not soon to be repeated. Because 
the state’s bizarre election laws 
put special elections to fill a va- 
cant Senate seat in a non-parti- 
san category, Mr. Tower was run- 
ning without a Republican label. 
Democrats far more adept at vote- 
getting than Mr. Blakley elimi- 
nated each other in the comic 
opera, 7l-man, preliminary elec- 
tion April 4. And finally, taciturn 
Dallas multi-millionaire Blakley 
waged an inept campaign, scarce- 
ly making an effort to marshal 
the potential Democratic vote at 
hand. 

Nevertheless, no objective Tex- 
as politician would deny that lib- 
eral backing would have elected 
Mr. Blakley. The liberal-labor le- 
gions, manning whatever precinct 
organizations the Democrats can 
boast in the increasingly Republi- 
can major cities of the state, sat 
out the election. Not sharing the 
mystical allegiance of the Sam 
Rayburns and Lyndon Johnsons to 
the Democratic Party, they sim- 
ply refused to support a conserv- 
ative whose policies collided 
sharply with their own. 

Stripped of its liberal wing, the 
remnants of the creaky state 
Democratic apparatus proved a 
relic of another age, unable to get 
out the vote and ill-equipped for 
two-party warfare. In contrast, 
the youthful Republican state ma- 
chine compensated for numerical 
weakness by adeptness at modern 
organizational efforts and freedom 





from philosofhical splits. 

Even more politically signifi- 
cant is the part played by the lib- 
eral Democrats in setting the 
stage for the Tower-Blakley run- 
off. From the time that Mr. John- 
son accepted the Vice Presidential 
nomination, the Democrat given 
the best chance to succeed him 
was 38-year-old Fort Worth Con- 
gressman Jim Wright, a bushy- 
browed L.B.J. protege and one of 
the best political stump speakers 
in the state. Starting out in poli- 
tics as a true-blue liberal, he 
turned to the right when elected 
to Congress in 1954 and set up 
shop in the middle of the road. 
If elected to the Senate, it was 
predicted, he would gingerly be- 
gin moving leftward again. It is 
regarded as no coincidence that 
this course approximates the road 
traveled to political success by 
Mr. Johnson. 

To the surprise of many Tex- 
ans, the liberal-labor forces re- 
fused to back Mr. Wright as a 
moderate with a good chance of 
winning, but instead endorsed 
Maury Maverick Jr., an uncom- 
promising liberal. Lacking liberal 
backing, Mr. Wright was nosed 
out of a runoff spot by Mr. Blak- 
ley. Lacking non-liberal support 
in the party, Mr. Maverick wound 
up a dismal fifth. “It’s a case of 
rule or ruin with my so-called lib- 
eral friends,” snorts a prominent 
Texas Democrat. “They let their 





emotions rule their minds.” .. . 


But talk to the hard-boiled po- 
litical strategists in AFL-CIO state 
headquarters in Austin, and you 
hear not emotionalism or remorse 
but, instead, political realism. Al- 
though Mr. Wright has compiled 
a 50 per cent liberal voting rec- 
ord in Congress, he has been on 
the conservative side of late on 
the biggest issues—public hous- 
ing, urban renewal, labor reform, 
minimum wage liberalization, and 
federal aid to education. Texas 
labor leaders ask this question: 
Would any Northern labor groups 
have supported the Fort Worth 
spellbinder? 


“If we had backed Jim,” ex- 
plains one AFL-CIO official, “we 





would have been saying in effect 
to all candidates that they merely 
had to vote with us once in a 
while and promise they might do 
better in the future to get our 
support. Every one of them would 
be playing footsie with the con- 





servatives and just throw us a 


bone every so often.” 


True, Texas liberals do not now 
and may never control the state's 
Democratic Party. Organized la- 
bor supplies most of the foot sol 
diers for liberal commanders in 
any campaign, and organized la- 
bor in Texas is short of dedicated 
troops. Success in expanding un- 
ion membership in the 
growing cities has been less than 
impressive. . . 


state's 


‘Moreover, the dominant politi- 
cal wind blowing in Texas these 
days is conservative, not 
“I've never seen the state so con 
servative at any time during the 
last 50 years,” contends a middle 
of-the-road Democratic 
The white collar workers of the 
big cities, many of them 
grants from the North, tend to be 
conservative and, more often than 


liberal 


leader 


immi- 


not, Republican. More and more} 


graduates of the state’s colleges 
are entering politics as conserva 
tive activists. Extreme right wing 
organizations are popping up all 
over the state with the heaviest 
activity in Houston. 


LL THIS MEANS that the lib 

eral alliance of labor, intellec 
tuals, and minority groups cannot 
dictate party policy and candidates 
in Texas as it does in Michigan 
obviously, it cannot elect a Maury 
Maverick Jr. without help fror 





TORMENTED ATMOSPHERE OF 


HOUSTON 

Another leaflet was being 
circulated in Houston this 
week. The news it bore was 
nothing too new. 

Billy James Hargis, “America’s 
dynamic leader in the fight 
against Godless Communism,” was 
coming to town for some speech- 
making. The leaflet promised he 
would bring “documented, authen- 
tic facts about Communist infil- 
tration in our churches, our 
schools, our government.” He 
would be sponsored by the Chris- 
tian Crusade and the 8th and 22nd 
congressional districts’: American 
Legion counter-subversive com- 
mittees. “Hear startling facts 
about the Supreme Court, the 
United Nations, Foreign Aid, Es- 


pionage, and many other vital 
subjects.” 
Meanwhile, John Birch and 


Christian Anti-Communism films 
continued to make their rounds, 
with showings before PTA’s, re- 
serve meetings, civil defense 
groups, church societies, com- 
pany executives, and _ private 
neighborhood gatherings. The 
Houston Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has been sending out free, 
to any Jaycee member, the film 
Operation Abolition for private 
showings. 

Dr. Kenneth Goff, a Denver 
preacher and one-time associate 
of Gerald L. K. Smith, told a 
large gathering at a local audi- 
torium that “unless the people 
are awakened, I give this country 
less than ten years before social- 
ism takes over completely.” There 
are 7000 to 8000 communists and 
fellow travelers in American 
churches and 1600 among Ameri- 
can teachers, he said. This is a 
Christian country founded on 
Christian principles, the reverend 
proclaimed, and he added that 
“the Jews can speak for them- 
selves.” 

Goff's visit was sponsored by 
the Gulf Coast United Anti-Com- 
munist League, not to be con- 
fused with the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade or with 
Christian Crusade. 

Elwood Fouts, charter member 
of the old Liberty League of the 
‘thirties and f der of Freed 
In-Action, which observers close 
to the Houston political scene be- 
lieve is stronger than ever, has 








just received an Americanism 
award from the Houston Jaycees. 
And the Houston Birchers are re- 
ported to have picked up consid- 
erable strength since the recent 
outburst of adverse publicity. A 
“conservative estimate” of their 
membership, informed Houstoni- 
ans say, is 5,000, an estimate which 
would probably confirm Robert 
Welch’s contention that Houston 
is his strongest city in the nation. 

O IT GOES, this renaissance of 

the radical right in the South's 
largest city. How can the phe- 
nomenon be explained? Why is 
this proliferation of ultra-rightist 
organizations at its lushest in 
Houston, rather than Dallas, or 
Fort Worth, or Memphis, or Den- 
ver, or Detroit? And might 
not one conclude that Hous- 
ton is beginning to replace Los 
Angeles as the traditional center 
of eccentric political activity? 

A number of Houston intellec- 
tuals and political leaders inter- 
viewed this week have different 
ideas about the curious and some- 
what tormented atmosphere 
which now pervades the city, but 
they all agree that explanations 
should not be oversimplified. 

“It’s a kind of mass psychosis,” 
one well-known attorney active 
in Harris County politics told the 
Observer. “Everybody sees that 
communism is eating up _ the 
world. But these people are ,will- 
ing to fight it the way Hitler 
fought it, and right here in 
Houston.” 

“This has been an evolutionary 
thing over the last three or four 
years,” a young intellectual who 
has been compiling a study of the 
“Birch mentality” told us. “These 
people have inspired an atmos- 
phere in which native totalitari- 
anism becomes the only effective 
weapon to fight internal com- 
munism.” 

Only a vigorous climate of anti- 
intellectualism, such as one finds 
in a burgeoning provincial me- 
tropolis like Houston, could have 
encouraged the present atmos- 
phere. Perambulating preachers, 
insurance men, company execu- 
tives, former doctors—these are 
the accepted experts in Houston 
on the communist menace, the 
men who have so _ successfully 
equated American liberalism with 
socialism and communism, who 





have denounced wholesale the r« 
cent actions of American politi 
cians and _ intellectuals 
sonous, who have condemned as 
communist “dupes’’ anyone 
vaguely left-of-center in the pres 
ent American context. A man need 
not have the proper credentials 
to be an authority or an expert 


as trea 


even 


His best equipment is a good 
speaking voice, a dogmatic 
sistency, and a dedication. It is 
no surprise that in the 
the Houston rightists, 

tuals” are peremptorily dismissed 
as either ineffectual or pro-com 


munist. 


con 


lore of 


“intellec 


OR SHOULD IT be surprising 

since Houston geographically 
is a kind of metropolitan prop to 
the East Texas “bible belt,” that 
the city’s extremist movements 
derive much of their native 
vor from a mating of rigorous 
evangelical fundamentalism 
“pro - Americanism.” Protestant 
churches in Houston often 
the centers of such activity. Wit! 
rare exceptions, Protestant cleri 
cal leadership in the city has been 
reluctant to take a stand. Only 
last year the Houston Council of 
Churches changed its name to the 
Houston Alliance of Churches 
the National Council of Churches 
has been a favorite target of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Cru 
sade and the Birch Society 


fer 


and 


are 


The literature of the extremist 
movements bristle with indict 
ments of “liberal theology” and 
seek a return to fundamentalist 
doctrine. The intense emotional 
ism of a Houston 
nist” rally can be likened to that 
of a religious revival; the rheto 
ric is often biblical; the stress is 


“anti-commu 


on a dedication of souls to combat | 


the communist conspiracy; only 
those who have departed from the 
simple faith of their fathers have 


been duped by the Reds. 


The stress on fundamentalist 
Christianity as a requisite to win 
ning the world struggle has not 
been lost on some of the more 
poiltically active Jewish people in 
the city. A prominent rabbi, for 





instance, has been one of the 
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gulars. But it is beginning 
power over the 
yn of a Bill Blakley or even 
Wright. 


party re 
veto 


to exercise 


elect 


hope of liberal leaders 
veto power plus the en- 
icement of Republican prestige 
Mr. Tower's election 
gradually realign state poli- 
strong conservative 
Party and a strong 
Democratic Party. They 
hope that unthinking alliance to 
Democratic Party by Texans 
keep even a liberal Demo- 
cratic Party dominant in the state 
despite the conservative statewide 
They recognize that tradi- 
Democratic voting habits 
fade away enough to some 
day establish the conservative Re- 
publican party as the majority 
in Texas. But liberals would 
rather own a vital voice in 

strong minority party than an 
important role in a polyglot Dem- 


it is the 
that this 


} 


gained Dy 


S into 4a 


Re public an 


liberal 
the 


will 


trend 


tional 





party 


far 


cratic party. 


Such logic smacks of heresy to 
the sentimental, old-time Demo- 
ratic politicians with their un- 
bending party loyalty and abhor- 
rence of Republicans. But free- 
Southern-style politics 
where personality counts for more 
han policies is fading away in 
And what is happening in 
Texas today may well be repeated 
the rest of the old Con- 
in the decades to come. 


and-easy 


Texas 


through 
federacy 


HOUSTON 


critics of the 
Society. As one young 
leader asked, “Where are 
supposed to fit in? 
Aren't we anti-communist? What 
will be the net effect of this 
equating of Christianity with anti- 


ommunism?” 


st outspoken 
Birch 
Jewish 


the Jews 


JHE BIBLE BELT mentality is 

but a part of the total picture, 
In a world fraught with 
dangers and disappointments, un- 
and ill-informed 
eople are genuinely concerned 
ith their country’s future. “These 
draw for their rank-and- 
generally uninformed 
middle-class,” a professor at the 
niversity of Houston said. “These 
people suddenly looked up 
one day and seen the whole world 
going to pot. It’s not enough to 

te. They want to do something.” 


however 


»phisticated 


groups 


file on a 


have 


He told the story of a young 
CPA he knew who had become 
nereasingly worried about what 
he read in the newspapers. One 
night at a precinct meeting, dur- 
ng a prolonged discussion, the 
man stood up and asked, 
3ut what can I do?” He was 
approached after the meeting by 
a member of the Birch Society, 
who convinced him to sign up. He 
been an active member ever 


oung 


since 


Another Houstonian tells about 
onversation with a young man 
who came to him for advice about 
ining the Birchers. He was ad- 
vised not to do it “because those 
alarmists.” The man 
i “You're right, they're 
But then, I'm alarmed.” 
W.M. 
Next Week: The influence of 
first-generation wealth. 


eople are 
replie< 


iarmists 
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When Your Home 
Policy Expires, 
Check With Us 
About Special 
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Homeowners’ 
Policy 
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Dallas News, Russia -- Study in Ambivalence 


The latest number of the 
Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly contains an incisive 
and carefully researched study 
by Paul F. Boller Jr., profes- 
sor of history at Southern 
Methodist University, entitled 
“The Dallas Morning News and 
Communist Russia.” Particu- 
larly for the edification of our 
readers in Dallas, we excerpt 
Professor Boller’s article in 
two installments. 

PART ONE 
AUSTIN 

Frequently, in recent years, 
the Dallas Morning News has 
asserted that the source of 
most of the troubles, domestic 
and foreign, plaguing the 
United States can be traced 
back to that dark day in No- 
vember, 1933, when the United 
States extended diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Communist Russia. 

To American recognition of 
Russia, said the News on 
February 20, 1957, can be 
ascribed 1) ‘the serious inter- 
nal threat to our security that 
still exists” and 2) “the So- 
viet’s imposing position” in the 
world today. Recognition, ex- 
plained the News on March 30, 
1960, “gave Russia a face 
which conceals the impossible 
character of her government 
as among the powers of the 
world.” It was, continued the 
issue of June 3, 1960, “ a pro- 
found mistake.” 


And who was responsible for 
what the News called on February 
20, 1957, “one of the most disas- 
trous” actions “in our diplomatic 
history”? Russia was recognized, 
it declared on November 17, 1953, 
“solely because Franklin R. Roose- 
velt insisted upon it.” It was 
“New Dealer Roosevelt who recog- 
nized Russia,” the paper repeated 
on January 6, 1958. “It was the 
New Deal that got in bed with 
Earl Browder and encouraged 
Alger Hiss.” It was Roosevelt, the 
News reminded its readers on 
September 15, 1960, “who recog-| 
nized Russia in 1933 and gave the 
conspiracy its beachhead in Amer- 
ica.” Roosevelt, according to the 
issue of May 21, 1958, “had the 
bemused obsession that accept- 
ance of an outlaw somehow makes 
outlawry more tolerable. Being 
so obsessed he recognized Red 
Russia.” 

But if one takes the trouble to 
riffle through the editorial pages 
of the past issues of the Dallas 
News, he quickly discovers that 
the News itself had something of 
an “obsession” with Russian rec- 
ognition during 1933. 

Beginning in February of that 
year and continuing through No- 
vember, the News ran no less than 
twenty editorials favoring recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union. 

TS REASONS were the same as 

those that led two-thirds of 
American newspapers, a large seg- 
ment of the business community, 
and many leading politicians of 
both parties to favor recognition. 
They are also the reasons that led 
President Roosevelt, who followed 
public opinion on this, as on so 
many other issues, to conclude 
an agreement for the normaliza- 
tion of relations with Russia on 
November 16, 1933. The News 
summarized these reasons on Feb- 
ruary 26 and repeated them with 
variations in subsequent editor- 
ials through the remainder of the 
year: 

“There is a rather general feel- 
ing in the United States that after 
fifteen years of non-recognition a 
change of policy is desirable. The 
Soviet Government is apparently 
well established and is now more 
eager for national economic de- 
velopment than for international 
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propaganda. Russia is probably 
the wealthiest country in the 
world in natural resources, largely 
undeveloped. If it were opened up 
to American capital and commer- 
cial enterprise its Government 
would gradually lose its rabid 
communist form and become in 
a generation or two more like the 
democracy of the United States. 

“The two States also have com- 
mon interests in the Far East in 
the preservation of the Chinese 
Republic against Japanese aggres- 
sion. Nothing would cause greater 
consternation in Tokio than the 
announcement that the United 
States had recognized Russia, 
after patching up differences.” 

On April 20, fearing that the 
arrest of five British engineers in 
Moscow by the OGPU (the Rus- 
sian secret service) on charges of 
espionage might inflame Amer- 
ican opinion and diminish the 
possibility of Soviet recognition, 
the News hastened to point out 
that: 

“American indignation ‘ 
guilelessly forgets the ogpus (sic) 
big and little that operate at 
home. The third degree, as Amer- 
ica knows it, is not of Russian 
origin. Dallas is not particularly 
ruthless, compared to the rest of 
the country, but in Dallas a negro 
crap game has mighty little chance 
with the law, while a white man’s 
club can play games of chance 
without much danger of arrest. 
The Englishmen in Russia, that is 
to say, got about the grade of 
justice that a friendless negro 
gets in Texas. That being the 
case, we become wrought up about 
Russia. It is farther away.” 


“VOU CANNOT isolate one-sixth 

of the globe and the people it 
contains,” declared the News on 
May 23. To the objection that the 
Soviets had repudiated the debts 
owed by the Czarist government, 
it pointed out on June 17 that 
many other nations had also re- 
pudiated their debts to the United 
States since World War I and 
that this should no longer be a 
bar to recognition. As for propa- 
ganda, the News insisted on July 
5: 


having become absorbed in its 
domestic problems. Nor is the 
United States fearful, as some 


of its timorous citizens are, who 
shudder lest the bulwarks of the 
Republic be shaken by communis- 
tic agitation. The most firmly 
established of all the great States 
in the world is the one that yes- 
terday celebrated its 157th birth- 
day.” 

During the summer and early 
fall of 1933, the News watched 
hopefully for indications that 
the Roosevelt administration was 
moving in the direction of recog- 
nition and from time to time it 
reminded its readers of the two 
main benefits that were expected 
to result from recognition: de- 
velopment of profitable trade re- 
lations with Russia and _ the 
strengthening of Russia as a de- 
terrent to Japanese aggression in 
the Far East. 

When, finally, in October, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt commenced nego- 
tiations with the Soviet govern- 
ment looking toward recognition, 
the News expressed satisfaction 
with his action and on October 
23 printed an editorial cartoon by 
John Knott depicting Russia as 
“Just Another Customer.” 

In the cartoon a peasant wom- 
an waits at the counter in an 
American grocery store with a 
basket labelled “Communist Rus- 
sia” in her hand. Uncle Sam, the 
clerk, is trying to reassure an 
anxious gentleman (the American 
Legion) and two timorous ladies 
(the AFL and the DAR). “Lis- 





ten,” he is saying, “I ain't goin’ 
to marry the gal!” 


“The Soviet is not so fond of | 
propagandizing as it used to be,| 





HE ARRIVAL of Maxim Lit- 

vinov, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, in Washington, 
early in November, and the initia- 
tion of talks between Litvinov 
and Roosevelt regarding Soviet- 
American relations brought a fav- 
orable response from the News. 

“President Roosevelt,” it said 
on November 12, “returns to the 
older theory of recognition that 
a Government is entitled to recog- 
nition if it is in full possession of 
the Government, if it is able to 


maintain order and protect life 


SSS 


_— 


SS 





and property, and if its rule is 
acquiesced in by the people. Rus- 
sia fulfills these conditions. . . . 
Some object to recognition on the 
ground that Russia's system of 
government is communistic 
tionally, however, each State in 
theory has the right to determine 
its own form of government and 
sphere of activity. Wide variations 
from the normal are not consid- 
ered as bases for the refusal to 
recognize. . . . The general opin- 
ion in this country is that Russia 
and the United States should re- 
sume normal and diplomatic re- 
lations, since they have many 
common interests, especially in 
the Far East, and can readily de- 
velop trade relations, mutually 
profitable.” 

Late in the night of November 
16, President Roosevelt and Com- 
missar Litvinov completed their 
negotiations and exchanged five 
sets of diplomatic notes. The fol- 
lowing day Roosevelt announced 
at a press conference that the 
United States had finally resumed 
diplomatic relations with Russia 
after a lapse of sixteen years. 
“Without question,” said the News 
on November 20, “the Nation as 
a whole will give sanction to this 
decision.” Then it added: 

“It is fitting that the United 
States .. . should be on friendly 
terms with a Government that, 
however different it may be in 
its social organization, is yet an 





and | 
in general anti-religious. Interna- 





udvocate of peuce, a friend of the 
worker and the farmer and a firm 
believer in education. . . . After 
all, Sovietism is an experiment in 
a sort of democracy. . . there will 
be the exchange of ideas and of 
political and cultural experiences, 
as the result of which each, it is 
to be hoped, may gain knowledge 
and wisdom from the other. The 
two peoples should be fast friends 
in the future as they were in the 
past. President Roosevelt acted 
wisely in recognizing Russia... . 

An accompanying cartoon en- 


titled “Tea for Two” pictured 
Uncle Sam drinking tea with 
Stalin out of a teapot labelled 


“Friendship and Trade.” Another 
editorial the same day remarked 
that William Bullitt, the newly 
appointed ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, would have “a ring- 
side seat on one of the world’s 


most important social experi- 
ments.” On November 28, the 
News lauded once more “Roose- 


velt’s farseeing policy.” 
OPES OF the Dallas News for 
the development of a thriving 
trade with the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, were shattered the following 
month when the Johnson Act, pro- 
hibiting loans to any foreign gov- 


ernment in default on its debts 
to the United States, became 
law. 


If the News editors were dis- 
appointed that the economic re- 
sults of recognition were not more 
substantial, they regarded its ef- 
fects on the world balance of 
power as entirely beneficial. Com- 
menting on the new Russian 
ambassador Alexander Troyanov- 
sky's first meeting with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the News ob- 
served on January 10, 1934, that: 

“Each made a speech, customary 
such occasions, expressing 
pleasure at the ‘resumption of 
friendly relations, Russia stress- 
ing the thought that the cause of 
world peace is thereby greatly 
aided. This undoubtedly is true, 
for Japan seems to be more will- 
ing to forego its supposed designs 
on East Siberia and perhaps may 
be willing to resume negotiations 
that may end the many disputes 
than now exist between these two 
powers in the Far East.” 

John Knott’s cartoon on this 


on 





occasion was called “The Big} 

| 
Story” and showed a woman (His- | 
tory) busy typing out the follow- | 


ing statement at her desk: “1934 
Cause of World Peace Advanced 
by Recognition of Russia by the 
United States.” 

In the opinion of the News, 
recognition not only helped = re- 
dress the balance of power in the 
Far East; it also strengthened 
Russia in Europe. To American 
recognition, the News on June 5, 
1934, attributed, in part, Russia's 
success in negotiating treaties 
with France, Poland, and the Bal- 
tic states, in securing recognition 
from Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania, and in thus muking 
her western frontiers safe from 
attacks. “The Soviet-American 
agreement has had one very im- 
portant indirect effect,” the edi- 
tors stated on November 22, 1935. 
“It has greatly increased Sovict 
standing among nations. It caused 
a shift in the attitudes of Great 
Britain and Germany. Thus some- 
thing has been contributed to in- 
ternational stability.” 

N HUNDREDS of editorials in 

the late Thirties, the News dis- 
cussed Russia as a counterpoise 
to Japan in Asia and to Nazi Ger- 
many in Europe. In proportion as 
Japan and Germany increased as 
menaces to world peace, the 
News, along with most Americans, 
looked to Russia with mounting 
friendliness and admiration as a 
determined opponent of aggres- 
sion. The editors were confident 
that Russia was moving slowly 
but surely away from communism 
toward democracy and capitalism, 
that she was a stout upholder of 
world peace, and that she was a 
natural ally of the Western de- 
mocracies against fascism. On the 
decline of communism in Russia, 
the following editorial statements 
are typical: 

“There is no question ... . that 
the complexion of the Soviet has 
changed. It is veering from Marx- 
ist principles to State capitalism 
without admitting the fact” (June 
9, 1934). 

“Russia is losing its 
Communist aspect and slowly de- 
veloping into a form of workers’ 
democracy (November 10, 1935). 

“Russia really seems to be 
cutting away rather’ decidedly 
from its older communistic poli- 
cies and is translating them into 
a sort of democracy” (January 
26, 1936). 

To Be Continued 
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TEXAS CAMPGROUNDS--XIll 


FORT DAVIS STATE PARK 
The Observatory, a silver hel- 
met on the mountain, gleams 
where the sun strikes its crown. 
Inside a young Mexican scien- 
tist explains. The slothful tele- 
scope weighs fourteen tons. It ro- 
tates on these ridges around the 
inside (his voice echoes in the 
metal cavern) and moves slowly, 
delicately, from horizon to hor- 
izon as the night proceeds to the 
morning. Fourth largest in the 
world. Cleaning it takes three 
days, but soon we will have an 
automatic mechanism; then it will 
take only eight seconds. 

A few astronomers live up here 
in the houses spotted around on 
the mountain top, working with 
the telescope at night, sleeping 
days. They stay a while and then 
go back to their universities. 

Mount Locke was chosen be- 
cause the elevation of 6,828 feet 
gives a transparent atmosphere 
above the telescope; the absence 
of other large mountains in the 
vicinity makes for uniform condi- 
tions in the air; more nights are 
clear here than other places. 

Fort Davis Park and Indian 
Lodge were built near here by the 
CCC during the New Deal. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lou Walker, who run 
the lodge, have had to do the best 
they can with what funds the 





state gives them, but they have 
done very well. The rooms in the 
lodge have heavy-frame furniture 
made of red cedar from Bastrop. 
They have landscaped and plant- 
ed magueys. They figure a swim- 
ming pool would pay itself out 
in three years, but what chance 
have they of talking the Texas 
legislature out of $48,000? 

They greeted me on a hot, lone- 
ly day. No one was there but us. 
Mrs. Walker guided me through 
her shining but improvised kitch- 
en; the three of us had coffee on 
a red checked tablecloth. Their 
boy, who is 13, piloted his jalopy 
down the road (he bought it for 
$15, and they have since put $115 
into it). 

Walker told of some trouble he 
has had defending the park. Orig- 
inally there were 2,200 acres, but 
there is no money for a survey, 
and ranchers keep cutting off 
corners for grazing; there are 
only 1,700 acres left. One day 
Walker found his bird dog poi- 
soned. Then he detected a sharp 
wire stretched across a creek he 
is accustomed to riding over, just 
about neck level. He took his .270 
Winchester and told a man he 
thought might usefully receive 
the message he would take no 
more of it. 





Necessarily, the Walkers charge 


$1.50 for camping down in the 
valley from the lodge, beside the 
dry creekbed. I had a late lunch 
there. The afternoon sun played 
through the thin leafage. In the 
silence I could hear the genera- 
tors in my ears; the flies sounded 
like a child's humming through 
comb-and-paper. 

The oaks grow 
three to six here; 
form low seats. 

There is a soft wind, and on the 
picnic table the pages of the book- 
let from the Observatory flap over 
and over... the face of the moon, 
the map of the state, whirlpool 
constellations I take it up 
and read. 

“The vastness of the atomic en- 
ergy output of the stars, which 
dwarfs that of the atomic bomb, 
can only be appreciated if we real- 
ize that all life and all progress 
on the earth depend upon an al- 
most infinitesimal fraction of the 
energy output of the sun, which 
itself is only a microscopic source 
of power among the billions of 
stars of our galaxy and of other 


in families of 
their roots 


galaxies ... 
A butterfly of dim _ orange, 
black-ringed wings poises on the 
sun-glinting brown cellophane of 
my loaf of bread and strops his 
two front antennae, unconcerned. 
R.D. 
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CAPITAL NOTES 


John Tower was sworn in 

as U. S. senator by Vice- 
President Lyndon Johnson this 
week, with 400 fellow Republi- 
cans from Texas watching from 
the galleries. Sen. Everett Dirk- 
sen, Illinois Republican, said “the 
great and redoubtable state of 
Texas searched its soul and sent 
a Republican to the Senate, and 
every Texan should be proud of 
their contribution to the vitality 
and purpose of free institutions.” 
Everyone acted graciously, and 
only Sen. Albert Gore of Tennes- 
see struck a discordant note when 





Political Intelligence 





he said, “I would not distract 
from the jubilation, but I would 
admonish my friend from Illi- 
nois: Enjoy it while you can.” 
Later Tower repeated his pledges 
to oppose liberal legislation and 
to support only conservative pro- 
posals. 


Sen. Henry Gonzalez’ hopes 

that he will be the only 
Democrat in the special election 
in San Antonio this fall to fill 
Cong. Paul Kilday’s vacated seat 
got a boost this week with an 
endorsement from Maury Maver- 
ick Jr. Citing the importance of 
the military installations in Bexar 
County, Maverick said “We must 
have a Democrat in Washington 
friendly to President Kennedy 
who can work with the White 
House and the Democratic Con- 
gress.” He endorsed Gonzalez “for 
the good of the economy of San 
Antonio ‘and in an effort to unify 
all loyal Democrats.” 


In Washington, Tower said 

he would campaign in be- 
half of the Republican candidate 
in the San Antonio election, who- 
ever he may be. He said the GOP 
has “several good horses” for the 
special race. 


vod A number of Democrats 

want Gov. Price Daniel to 
ask the legislature for a law re- 
quiring a run-off in the special 
election. Such a measure failed in 
the regular session. 

Doris Fleeson, syndicated 

columnist, wrote from Wash- 
ington on the Texas senatorial 
election: Sen. Yarborough “is free 
to be even more liberal than he 
already is since he will no longer 
need to cope with a conservative 
Democratic colleague.” Yarbor- 
ough and Vice-Pres. Johnson dis- 
like each other intensely, she 
wrote. “The Vice President and 
the Senator will be in the thick of 
the fight to reconstitute Texas 
Democratic majorities, and they 
will be on opposite sides, with the 
President in the middle. 

“Up to now,” Miss Fleeson con- 
tinued, “a Johnson-Yarborough 
contest would have been an un- 
equal fight, but Mr. Johnson has 
been weakened by the Texas up- 
set, while Sen. Yarborough and 
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WOMAN WHO CAN DRIVE ... 


If you would enjoy working 3 or 

hours a day calling regularly 
each month on a group of Studio 
Girl Cosmetic clients on a route 
to be established in and around 
Austin, and are willi to make 


oa & deliveries, etc., write to 
GIRL COSMETICS, Dept. 
JW-42, Glendale, California. Route 


will pay up to $5.00 per hour. 
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his allies have just proved they 
have at least a veto among Demo- 
crats . . . Complicating Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s unenviable role is the pros- 
pect that both Johnson and Yar- 
borough will be on the ticket with 
him in 1964, barring an act of 
God, and he will need each and 
every friend they have. 

“War between them has not 
been declared, but is in progress. 
The Senator has informed proper 
places that he will expect full 
measure of the attentions due his 
increased stature. The Vice-Presi- 
dent has allowed that he is the 
man to see about Texas...” 
vod Jack Bell, Washington AP, 

reported that Vice-President 
Johnson definitely has his eye on 
the 1968 Democratic nomination. 
If Kennedy continues to use John- 
son in such important tasks as 
he has in the past six months, 
LBJ’s friends are saying, “there 
won’t be any argument about 
Johnson's qualifications to step 
into the younger man’s shoes.” 
On Johnson's negotiations with 
industrial and labor leaders in 
winning agreements to eliminate 
racial discrimination in employ- 
ment, Bell wrote: “Johnson rec- 
ognizes this will not help him po- 
litically in the South. But he is 
in the process of making himself 
a national man as he thinks be- 
fits the office he occupies.” 





MAVERICK 


In a Washington TV discus- 

sion between Sen. Joe Clark, 
Pennsylvania Democrat, and Rep. 
William Miller, New York Repub- 
lican, Clark commented, “In Texas 
you elected one Republican over 
another and I'm glad.” The two 
agreed that Johnson “doesn’t have 
quite as much to say in Texas as 
he used to.” 

In a Washington’ speech 

Johnson, though not men- 
tioning the Birch Society by 
name, called on responsible Amer- 
icans to raise their voices against 
“ill-considered assaults on the 
fundamental institutions of our 
free society ... No nation, no so- 
ciety, can long stand when it is 
encouraged to. distrust itself. 
Those who recklessly sow the 
weeds of suspicion among us do 
no service to the cause of free- 
dom.” 

Belden Poll found 61 per 

cent of adults satisfied with 
Gov. Daniel’s conduct as gover- 
nor. Belden reported, “This is 
about the same level of approval, 
if not a little higher, than he 
maintained during 1960.” 
Fd Rep. Charles Wilson, Trin- 

ity, who successfully spon- 
sored HB 727, the House sales tax, 
will introduce another sales tax 
—with a corporate income tax at- 
tached—in the special session be- 
ginning July 10. 





the Senate, 
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ENDORSES -. 


jo Sens. Bob Baker of Houston | scuttle the 


and Bruce Reagan of Cor- 
pus Christi have asked Gov. Dan- 
iel to include the Padre Island 
bill in his special session call 
Baker said he has received assur 
ances from Stuart Udall, 
tary of the Interior, that a sys- 
tem of roads for the area would 
be developed as part of the proj 
ect if Congress approves it. A 
filibuster by Sen. Hubert Hudson 
of Brownsville killed the bill late 
in the regular session. 
ww Rep. Tom James of Dallas 

announced he would not 
seek re-election to the legislature 
in '62 and that he would be a can 
didate for a “state-wide office.’ 
It is widely believed James 
run for attorney-general, although 
he would not definitely say. 

The need for improvements 

in state parks was stressed 
in a report by State Auditor C. H 
Cavness, who cited a Texas Re 
search League report: “The pres 
ent system of state parks does not 
meet the needs of Texas’ changing 
population. Some of the state’s 59 
parks are not of sufficient state 
wide interest to merit their inclu 
sion in the system Some of 
the more populous areas of the 
state are seriously deficient in 
park facilities.” Under the appro 
priations bill reported out of con 
ference committee and passed by | 
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LEGALS 


CITATION BY a 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO W. P. om , known 
as Wm. P. Moore or William 
Pinckney Moore; B. W. Preston 
also known as Barbara W. Pres- 
ton; Francis Brichta; Frank V. 
Brichta; Amelia Brichta; Robert 
Brichta; Augustus Brichta; Louisa 
B. Galpin; Sarah Mathers; Har- 
riet Hales et vir Thomas D. Hales; 
Elizabeth Roberts; Cecelia Brich- 
ta Townsend also known as Ce- 
celia B. Townsend also known as 

. B. Townsend; G. A. Bahn; 
Wiley Hudson; Burgess Haydon 
et ux M. H. Haydon; W. H. Hud- 
son et ux Ann E. Hudson also 
known as A. E. Hudson; H. 
Milum; Thomas Sylvester also 
known as T. H. Sylvester et ux 
Jane E. Sylvester also known as 
Jane E. Silvester; E. Toungate et 
ux Ann C. Toungate; Joseph Wil- 
liams et ux Emeline Williams; J. 
A. Hudson also known as Joseph 
A. Hudson et ux Trophena Hud- 
son also known as Tropenie Hud- 
son; J. H. Milum et ex Tennessee 
Milum; Henry Hudson also known 
as H. G. Hudson et ux D. A. Hud- 
son; C. F. Merwin et ux Néill 
Clough Johnson Merwin also 
known as Nell Clough Johnson; 
C. Wendlandt also known as Carl 
Wendlandt; Mrs. Sophie Wend- 
landt; Charles Wendlandt, Jr., if 
living; and if dead, the legal rep- 
resentatives of each of said De- 
fendants, and the unknown heirs 
of each of said named Defendants; 
the legal representatives of the 
unknown heirs of each of said 
Defendants, if the unknown heirs 
of said named Defendants are 
dead; the unknown heirs of the 
unknown heirs of said named De- 
fendants or, if dead, the legal rep- 
resentatives of such unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of the 
named Defendants, Defendants in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held in the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.M. 
of the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o'clock A.M. of 
Monday the 3rd day of July, 1961, 





and answer the petition of plain- 
tiffs in Cause Number 121,385, in 
which Louis C. Page, Louis L. 
Southerland and George M. Page 
are Plaintiff and Henry Wend- 
landt, Emma Savage nee Emma| 
Wendlandt, et vir Fred Savage, 
Edward Wendlandt, Theodore 
Wendlandt, Alvin Wendlandt, and | 
the hereinbefore named defend- | 
ants are Defendants, filed in said 
Court on the 16th day of March, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiffs 
and against defendants for title 
to and possession of the following 
described land, to-wit: 

Beginning at an iron pipe at 
fence corner post on North side of 
Farm Road 620, for a corner of 
that certain tract conveyed to 
Frank W. Jessen, et al by deed 
recorded in Volume 1033, Page 
185 of the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, said point being in 
the North line of the Leonard 








Eck Survey and the South line of 
the Wiley Hudson Survey, for a 
corner of the tract herein de- 
scribed from which a rock mound 
found at the Southeast corner of 
the Wiley Hudson Survey bears S 
60 deg. 59 E. 273.15 ft., and S 60 
deg. 24° E. 292.65 ft.; 

Thence N 60 deg. 54° W a dis- 
tance of 1053.40 ft. to a fence cor- 
ner post for the Southwest corner 
of this tract; 

Thence N 26 deg. 49° E. a dis- 
tance of 624.9 ft. to an iron pipe 
set for the Northwest corner of 
the said Jessen tract in the 715 ft 
contour line along the margin of 
Lake Travis; 

Thence with the 715 ft. contour 
line with the courses and dis- 
Sapeee as follows: N 77 deg. 34° E. 
79.4 {t.. N 85 deg. 36° E. 175.4 ft., 
N73 deg M E. 77.4 ft. to an iron 





‘pipe aot” 1.0 ft. Northeast of the 


centerline of the “H"-Frames for 
a corner of this tract; 

Thence S 34 deg. 34’ E. along a line 
1.0 ft. Northeast of the center- 
line of the said “H"-Frames, a dis- 
tance of 543.7 ft. to an iron pipe 
set for a corner of this tract; 

Thence along the North side of 
the said gravel road with the 
courses and distances as follows: 
N 37 deg. 31’ E. 95.5 ft., N 54 deg. 
35’ E. 205.2 ft., N 74 deg. 09’ E. 
209.9 ft., N 88 deg. 31’ E. 124.0 ft., 
S 73 deg. 18’ E. 84.1 ft., S 49 deg. 
25’ E. a distance of 469.75 ft. for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence S 64 deg. 15’ E. a dis- 
tance of 254.32 ft. to an iron pipe 
set at corner of rock wall for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence along the East edge of 
the said rock wall N 29 deg. 15’ E. 
a distance of 495:3 ft. to an iron 
pipe for a corner of this tract; 

Thence S 60 deg. 45’ E. a dis- 
tance of 33.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

Thence N 29 deg. 15’ E. a dis- 
tance of 140.6 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

Thence S 60 deg. 45’ E. a dis- 
tance of 27.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

Thence N 83 deg. 40° E. a dis- 
tance of 434.15 ft. to an iron pipe 
for an angle corner in this tract; 

Thence S 65 deg. 17’ E. a dis- 
tance of 100.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
found, for an angle point in this 
tract; 

Thence with fence, S 40 deg. 34’ 
E. a distance of 100.0 ft. to an iron 
pipe found for a corner of this 
tract; 

Thence with the fence N 48 deg. 
51’ E. a distance of 286.5 ft. to an 
iron pipe set on edge of high bluff 
on the 715 ft. contour line of Lake 
Travis for the Northeast corner 
of this tract; 

Thence along the edge of the 
said bluff and along the 715 ft. 
contour line with the courses and 
distances as follows: 


.s 41 deg. os’ 
E. 216.0 ft. to an iron pipe set for 
a corner; 

Thence with the 715 ft. contour 

line with the courses and dis- 
tances as follows: S 80 deg. 
449.3 ft.. S 71 deg. 33’ W. 3183 ft., 
S 66 deg 28’ W. 315.5 ft. S 70 deg. 
00’ W. 290.7 ft., S 51 deg. 14° W 
152.3 ft. to a concrete monument 
found in mouth of branch for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence S 85 deg. 56’ W a dis- 
tance of 762.70 ft. to a concrete 
right-of-way marker in the North 
curving line of Farm Road 620 
for a corner of this tract, said 


}curve having a radius of 1165.63 


3 | 

Thence with the curving North 
line of Farm Road 620 to the left 
an are distance of 789.35 ft., the 
chord of which bears N 78 deg. 
15' W. 774.35 ft. to an iron pipe 
set at point of tangency, for an 
angle point in this tract; 

Thence continuing with the 
North line of Farm Road 620 S 
82 deg. 21' W a distance of 170.95 
ft. to the place of beginning, con- 
taining 72.76 acres of land, being 
11.45 acres out of the C. B. Town- 
send Survey, 30.89 acres out of 
the W. P. Moore Survey and 30.42 
acres out of the Wiley Hudson 
Survey, Travis County, Texas. 

Plaintiffs allege that they are 
entitled to title and possession of 
the above described premises as 
the record title holders thereof, 
and in the alternative in each in- 
stance, under the 3, 5, 10 and 3 
year statutes of limitation. The 
interest of the named or unknown 
defendants is not known to these 
plaintiffs. 

Plaintiffs further allege that on 
the 6th day of January, 1961, they 
were in possession of said prem- 
ises as tenants in common and 
that the Defendants unlawful 
entered upon and _ disposses: 
them of such premises and with- 
holds from them possession there- 

f. 


Plaintiff prays for relief at law 
or in equity to which they may 
be justly entitled under the law 
and facts and for costs of court. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


| Travis County, 





WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of a. this the 
19th day of May, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By oT: MARTIN, JR. 
CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Thelma Koch, Defendant, in 

the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to ap- 
pear before the 53rd District Court 
of Travis County, Texas, to be 
held at the courthouse of said coun- 
ty in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 10th 
day of July, 1961, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 121,676, in which Harry Koch 
is plaintiff and Thelma Koch is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 11th day of April, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that he treated defend- 
ant with kindness and forbearance 
and that he did nothing to bring 
about defendant's actions of leav- 
ing him in September, or August 
of 1943. Plaintiff alleges that he 
has not heard from defendant 
since shortly after her departure; 
Plaintiff alleges that no children 
were born of this marriage and 
no community property was ac- 
quired; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant, 
and for such other further relief 
as the Court shall deem proper 
to grant; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served) 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 24th 
day of Mav, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the District — 
Texas. 
By O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Barbara Brasier, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to ap- 
pear before the 53rd District Court 
of Travis County, Texas, to 

held at the courthouse of said coun- 


ty in the City of Austin, Travis | 
at or before 10) 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday | 
after the expiration of 42 days) 


County, Texas, 


from the date of issuance hereof: 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 10th 
day of July, 1961, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 122,270, in which Robert 
Brasier is plaintiff and Barbara 
Brasier is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 24th day of May, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
eemenged alleges that defendant 

gan a course of unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical conduct toward 
plaintiff, and that plaintiff did 
nothing to bring about this con- 
duct; plaintiff alleges that de- 
fen was guilty of excesses, 


to render their further 
gether insupportable 
alleges that no ldr 
born of this marriage 
adopted; plaintiff furtt 
that no community 
acquired; plaintiff prays 
ment of divorce diss 
bonds of matrimony n 
between plaintiff and 
and for such other 
relief, in law and in « 
eral and special; 

All of which more f 
from Plaintiff's Origina 
on file in this office 
reference is here made 
intents and purposes 

If this citation is 
within 90 days after 
issuance, it shall be ret 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MAI 
Clerk of the Distr 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given und 
and the seal of said 
in the City of Austin 
day of May, 1961 

0. T. MARTID 
Clerk of the Dist 
Travis County, Tex 
By O. T. MARTID 





Cc ITATION F BY PUBLIC 
THE STATE OF TEX 

TO Edward Jame 
fendant, in the hereir 
and numbered cause 

You are hereby 
appear before the 98t 
Court of Travis r 
to be held at the 
said county in the Cit 
Travis County, Texas 
fore 10 o'clock A. M 
Monday after the 
42 days from the dat 
hereof; that is to sa) 

10 o'clock A. M f 
17th day of July, 19€ 
the petition of plaintif 
Number 122,360, in 
meen Anne Brown 
and Edward James Br 
fendant, filed in said 
the 3lst day of M 
the nature of whict 
as follows 

| Being an action and 
judgment in favor of ¢ 
against defendant 
|divorce dissolving 
|}matrimony heretofore 
| existing between 

| plaintiff alleges that 
| defendant in Nuevo I 
}ico, and that immed 
after defendant 
‘course of cruel treatmer 
}tiff alleges that 
guilty of excesses 
ment and outrages 
tiff of such a nature as t 
their further living 
supportable; Plaintiff 
she is expecting a 
ber, 1961, and that 
seen or communicat 
fendant since April, 19¢ 
alleges that she woul 
person to have st 
unborn child; Plaintiff 
leges that her surname 
more, and that she 
bearing such name 
asks the court to 
surname, Dinsmore t 
| tiff prays for judgment 
from defendant, that 
awarded the exclusive 
tody and education 
born child when it 
her former surname 
be restored to her 
and other relief as t 
deem proper to grant 
law or in equity, wit 
suit; 

All of which more 
from Plaintiff's Origir 
on file in this off 
reference is here 
intents and purposes 

If this citation is 
within 90 days after 
issuance, it shall be : 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MAI 
Clerk of the District 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given under 
and the seal of said ‘ 








the 3ist day of May, 196! 
QO. T. MARTIN 
Clerk of the Dist 





cruel treatment and outrag 
ward plaintiff of such a nature 


$700,000 is allowed for 
improvements and staff 
increased. 


apital 


The U.S. House public works 


committee voted 16-14 to 
multi-million dollar 
Dallas federal building. Cong. 


Alger immediately sent a 
letter to each congress- 
He charged that the build- 
be approved as 
yng as a Republican represented 
dim Wright of Fott Worth 
ind John Young of Corpus Christi 
among the 16 voting down 
the measure. “Alger just wants to 
be a big fat martyr,” Wright said. 
Alger said he would take the mat- 


ter to the 





ng would not 


Dallas 


were 


floor. 


Ls Allen Duckworth, Dallas 
News, predicted Jack Cox 
il make a formal announcement 


governor shortly. Some 14,000 
have heard the Brecken- 
dge conservative speak since 
Jan. 1, Duckworth said. Cox got 
620,000 votes to Price Daniel's 909,- 
1960 Duckworth said 
Democrats in Texas may 
ontinue to use the “sit-out” 
employed against Wil- 
in the recent elec- 
Democratic candi- 
to be active 
figures If an effective 
and winning Republican organi- 
built to keep con- 
servatives out of the Democratic 
then the liberals will 
chance to take over.” 


persons 








strategy 


am Blakley 


r “against 


who refuse 


ition can be 


onventions, 


have thelr 
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— Travis County, 


g I A E ONES Deputy. 


rO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


otice is hereby given that 
WR ENCE D. SIEGLER d-b-a 
\CCURATE OF TEXAS BOX 
AND FINISHING COMPANY, in- 
tends to form a corporation to 
y on such business under the 
1ame of ACCURATE OF TEXAS 
BOX AND FINISHING CORPOR- 
ATION * 1213 Peters Street, 
llas, Tex 


E) oo “UTED this the Ist day of 
L AWRENCE D. SIEGLER 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
T'HE STATE OF TEXAS 
rO Amanda A. Hall, Defendant, 
the hereinafter styled and 
nbered cause 
You are hereby commanded to 
ppear before the 98th District 
ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
held at the courthouse of said 
inty in the City of Austin, 
ivis County, Texas, at or before 
clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
{ter the expiration of 42 days 
the date of issuance hereof; 
t to say, at or before, 10 
ATION xk A. M. of Monday the 24th 
July, 1961, and answer the 
tition of plaintiff in Cause 
imber 122,454, in which Manuel 
Hall is Plaintiff and Amanda 
Hall is defendant, filed in said 
on the 8th day of June, 
61, and the nature of which said 
t as follows 
eing an action and prayer for 
gment in favor of plaintiff and 
gainst defendant for decree of 
ree dissolving the bonds of 
imony heretofore and now 
sting between said _ parties; 
ntiff alleges that defendant 
menced a course of unkind 
harsh treatment toward 
itiff; plaintiff alleges that de- 
dant was guilty of excesses, 
uel treatment and outrages to- 
rd plaintiff of such a nature as 
ender their further living to- 
insupportable; plaintiff 
her alleges that no children 
born of this marriage and 
community property was ac- 
ed; plaintiff prays for judg- 
against defendant for di- 
ement and for relief, general 
i special 
! of which more fully appears 
Plaintiff's Original Petition 
file in this office, and which 
ference is here made for all in- 
ts and purposes; 
If this citation is not served 
hin 90 days after date of its 
suance, it shall be returned un- 
rved 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
rk of the District Courts of 
vis County, Texas 
sed and given under my hand 
seal of said Court at office 
the City of Austin, this the 8th 
of June, 1961 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 




















NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF NAME 
Notice is hereby given that 
W. E. Sheppard, doing business as 
W. E. Sheppard Company, located 
t 112 Cornell, San Antonio, Tex- 
intends to incorporate without 

ange of name. 

W. E. SHEPPARD 
E. Sheppard Company 
Dated at San Antonio, Texas, 
ine 7, 1961 

NOTICE OF INTENTION 

TO INCORPORATE 

Notice is hereby given that 

Lampis and G. C. Sarris do- 
business as Christie's, 3051 
adway, San Antonio, Texas, in- 
tends to incorporate under the 
name of Christie's, Inc, on July 
1, 1961 
Dated at 
1961 


dba W 





~ 


Austin, Texas, June 


fice in the City of Austir 


Ow 
IR J. J. LAMPIS 
G. C. SARRIS 





Texas’ Trees, Shrubs, Vines 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODY 
VINES OF THE SOUTHWEST, 
by Robert A. (“Woody”) Vines, 
with drawings by Sarah Kahiden 
Arendale, University of Texas 
Press, Austin, 1960, 1,104 pp, $25. 

AUSTIN 

The existence of a huge manu- 
script describing all the woody 
plants of the Southwest for years 
titillated and exasperated natural- 
ists. Its appearance thwarted by 
the economies of publishing, it 
took on some of the tempting fas- 
cination of a buried treasure. Now 
it has appeared: “Woody” Vines’ 

handsome tome, his life work, il- 

lustrated by 1,200 fine black-and- 

white drawings and bound in a 

cover the color of dark-leaf green. 


Describing and accounting for 
the woody plants of the five 
Southwestern states of Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana—from desert to 
swamp, mountain to coastal plain 
—the material falls into 102 chap- 
ters for as many plant families. 
Vines thoroughly and scientific- 
ally describes a plant—field ap- 
pearance, flowers, fruit, bark, 
leaves, stems, twigs, wood; gives 
its range; tells how to plant it; 
and under “Remarks” tells the 
lore about it, what the people 
have called it and what they have 
used it for. 


To gather his specimens where 
they grow, Vines traveled 250,000 
miles by car. When the tracks 
gave out, he walked or took to 
horseback. He ravaged the botan- 
ical literature—his bibliography 
runs to eleven pages—but, he 
says, “some of the older publica- 
tions were nearly useless.” With a 
pride decently clothed in plain 
statement, he says, “Plants known 
only from such fragmentary de- 
scriptive matter have been com- 
pletely described from field col- 
lections.” 

The publication of his work be- 
came A Project; A Cause. As it 
became known among his friends 
and others who care about na- 
ture that he was giving his emo- 
tional life to his almost certainly 
unpublished project, it became 
more and more likely that it would 
be published. Frank Wardlaw, di- 
rector of The University of Texas 
Press, took up the cause. The 
Dan Danciger Publication Fund 
helped. Vines’ listing of the Proj- 
ect’s “sustaining patrons” and 
“contributing patrons” occupies 
three of his book's typewriter- 
sheet-size pages. His friend and 
patron, Mrs. T. S. Maffitt, Jr., one 
of five persons to whom he dedi- 
cated his book, “loyally rallied the 
support of many friends.” 


INES was director of the Hous- 
ton Museum of Natural His- 
tory for 15 years and has been 
science supervisor for the Spring 
Branch Independent School Dis- 
trict in Houston since 1956. He has 
his B.S. from the University of 
Houston and has done graduate 
work at the universities of Geor- 
gia and Texas. His principal quali- 
fication for his work, however, 
has been his dedication, the first 
qualification for anything. In his 
preface he wrote, “The author 
feels that 25 years of study have 
given him a first-hand knowledge 
of the woody plants of the South- 
WO cece 
This day my spouse has labered 
wifefully in the yard all day, saw- 
ing down hackberries to sun the 
elms on the slope down to the 
creek. From the chapter on the 
elm family, we gather that they 
are the same family, these hack- 
berries and elms, and that in her 
labors she has been doing in the 
Lindheimer hackberry that our 
cedar and Siberian elms may 
survive. 
The main thing wrong with the 
book is it’s too big to take on a 
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walk withoypt a caddy-cart. How, 
for instance, on finding what he 
thinks to be an American elm, 
would a novice check its flowers, 
fruit, twigs, bark, and wood 
against Vines’ descriptions lying 
on the coffee table at home? 
(“LEAVES. Simple, alternate, de- 
ciduous, 4-6 in. long, 2-3 in. wide, 
oval, obovate or oblong, acute or 
abruptly acuminate at apex... 
BARK. Light to dark gray, ridges 
flattened and scaly, fissures deep 

. ") Only, obviously, by bring- 
ing the tree home. 


But even at home, one can learn 
a lot. The slippery elm, for in- 
stance. Roy Bedichek used to love 
to peel off the skin of its twigs 
(underneath it is mucilaginous, or, 
if you prefer, viscid; or, if you 
prefer, glutinous!) and exclaim, 
as if discovering a new-born babe 
is a boy, “slippery elm!” Vines 
tells how much the cleaned seeds 
weigh per pound, and how to 
plant them. One learns that people 
have variously called it rock elm, 
red elm, sweet elm, Indian elm, 
moose elm, gray elm, and soft elm. 





In frontier days the bark was 
often chewed to quench thirst; 
it contains a gluey substance that 
makes a jelly when mixed with 
water, and “A warm infusion was 
used as a treatment of coughs and 
diarrhea by the early settlers... 
Sometimes the strips of elm bark 
prevented fat from becoming ran- 
cid, and settlers sometimes cooked 
bear fat with the bark.” 

Oh, and Mexican plum 
Allegheny blackberry live 
oak . . . little-hip hawthorn... 
sweet-autumn clematis . 


Berlandier mimosa, which is 
“very common in the city of 
Brownsville, Texas” .. . 


Texas kidneywood, “also known 
as rock brush in the Texas hill 
country has been used to 
make dyes and is fluorescent in 
water”... 


And even Texas porlieira. “It is 
a good honey plant, and the wood 
is used for fence posts in some 
localities. The bark of the roots 
is seld on the Mexican markets 
as a soap for washing woolens. 
Extracts of the root are used 
to treat rheumatism and venereal 
diseases, and they are also used 
as a sudorific.” 


OODY VINES and those who 

gave his work to us have 
earned some natural title to the 
landscape no mere owner can 
have pre-empted. 





POOR HERETIC, Poems by Ken- 
neth Hopkins, University of 
Texas Press for the Humanities 
Research Center, 46 pages, $2.50. 


AUSTIN 

Poetry, like the British royal 
family, is constantly being as- 
sailed by practical folks who 
frankly don’t see why it should 
continue to be supported. 

For that reason, if no other, a 
book of poetry sent forth under 
the imprimature of a large state 
university is not unimportant: it 
can patch at least one of the rents 
in the muse’s increasingly shabby 
housecoat, or it can make poetry's 
front even more embarrassing. 

Poor Heretic does the latter. 
The 44 poems in this book are 
slight, often poorly constructed, 
and usually unimaginative. The 
very fact that the book was as- 
sembled is bewildering, unless one 
accepts some such explanation as 
we will give later. 

But let us open with lines we 
admire, the closing lines from “A 
Young Widow”: 

“But now at night, who shall 

unloose her gown? 

When she stands naked there 

is none to see.” 
Fine, simple understatement, this: 
effective in the same way as 

“But she is in her grave, and, 

oh, 

The difference to me!” 

The borderline between sim- 
plicity and assininity, however, 
must be watched for carefully, 
and Hopkins apparently missed it, 
wandering into the latter pasture 
and staying there most of the 
time. 

“From the Train” is an effort 
to show the tragedy in the lives 
of slum dwellers in _ industrial 
cities. He pities the “patient 
housewives,” for whom 

“... the round of meals and 

washing-up, 

Of suds and sweeping daily, 

never ends. 

Governed by circumstances, 

each tiring hour 

Its milestone has, of milkman 

or the mall; 

And every day its larger focal 

point, 

The coal-man, the insurance, or 








Child-bed and death alone 

bring holiday.” 
Now, a life in which “child-bed 
and death alone bring holiday” is 
a sorry life indeed. Women who 
sang the Song of the Shirt knew 
such a life, as did 19th Century 
women millhands in England and 
New England and, in the indus- 
trial South, even into this cen- 
tury. 

We have ridden the New Haven 
commutors’ train through Harlem 
and looked into the third-floor 
windows of squalor and we know 
that a sequel to Hard Times could 
still be written. 

But 16 Puerto Ricans living in 
a single room, with only one toilet 
in the entire tenement and the 
average teen-ager’s highest am- 
bition to be an affluent hophead— 
such existence makes “the coal- 
man, the insurance, or the rent” 
seem trivial focal points in a 
tragedy, and compared to what 
real slum-dwellers must buck, the 
burden of “washing-up” and 
“sweeping daily” apears down- 
right paradisical. 

Here, as elsewhere repeatedly, 
Hopkins sems to be sitting in his 
little academic closet, looking out 
at the world through his keyhole, 
missing most of what is going on 
and missing the significance of 
what he does see. 

As a matter of fact, he often 
misses the point of what he has 
close at hand in his academic 
closet. For instance, he likes to 
write epigrams. (Most of them 
are pasteurized pap, as, “In Na- 
ture no straight line: yet I know 
one—My footsteps home to Betty 
when the day's done.” 

One of them is in imitation of 
William Blake. At least it is titled 
“After William Blake,” and it 
goes: 

“Love moves beyond the reach 

of spoiling hands 
And leads into the room where 
Jesus stands.” 

Blake is an old drinking buddy 
of ours, and we can say with con- 
fidence that he would never have 
written a couplet like that. It 
simply misses the. whole spirit of 
Blake—misses it subtly, perhaps, 
but surely misses it. 

For one thing—and though it 


Just A Thin Volume 


* * 

THE INDIANS OF TEXAS, FROM 
PREHISTORIC TO MODERN 
TIMES by W. W. Newcomh, Jr., 
University of Texas Press, $5.75. 


COMMERCE 

This is, without a doubt, the 
most comprehensive and authori- 
tative book yet written about the 
Indians of Texas. The author, an 
anthropologist who is director of 
the Texas Memorial Museum, has 
| written a thorough study of the 
many tribes that disappeared 
years ago, some before Americans 
entered what is now the Lone 
Star State. Beautifully illustrated 
by Hal M. Story, the book is care- 
fully factual, and the facts are so 
presented as to appeal to any his- 
torian, folklorist, or average read- 
er exasperated with the unreal- 
istic myths of television westerns. 


Newcomb describes in detail the 
Coahuiltecans of South Texas; 
the Karankawas of the Gulf 
Coast; the Lipan Apaches, who 
tamed the horse; the Tonkawas| 
‘© Central Texas; the Comanches | 
of the Southern Plains; 








the Kro-| 
| was and Kiowa Apaches; the Ju- 
manas of the Southwestern Bor- 
ders; the Wichitas of North Tex- 
as; the Provincial Atakapans. 


| 
} 


} 
ACH TRIBE is fascinatingly dif- | 
ferent. “The Caddo Confeder- | 
acies of East Texas”, although | 
they collapsed before Texas be- 
came a state, were, for several 
| reasons, the most important of 





may seem a minor point, it is not 
—Blake would never have had 
Jesus standing in a room. That's 
a Biblical image: the upper room 
and that sort of thing. Blake is 
not Biblical and he does not like 
enclosed quarters. He is an out-| 
doors poet; from the gardens of | 
Har to the tree under which the | 
little chimney sweep was taught, | 
Blake almost invariably stays out | 
of doors. If he moves under roof, 
it is usually to a cave. Rooms are | 
city things, and cities are Satanic. | 





Neither would Blake have used 
“spoiling” and he probably would 
not even have brought Jesus into 
it, because spoiling leaves nothing 
to the imagination (he might 
have used “harlot’s”), and neither, 
under these Sunday School cir- 
cumstances, does Jesus. 


We will say this about Hopkins: 
He has a real genius for making 
doubly sure, with his last lines, 
that a poem won't have a chance 
for survival. For instance: ‘Night 
looks in wonder down with a mil- 
lion eyes.” For instance: “Nor| 
any pardoning the harvest’s lack.” 
(Rhymes with “bending back.” 


In fairness to Hopkins, we don’t | 
think he judges these poems very 
highly himself. Three of the four 
footnotes are apologies for one 
thing or another, and the “auth- 
or's note” is one long deferential 
knuckle-to-brow. 


We see in the author's note that 
this book contains a “number of 
verses the original manuscripts of 
which are in the Humanities Re- 
search Center at the University— 
verses until now never printed,” 
and we begin to suspect why this 
book was printed in the first 
place: to try to make somebody 
think the “original manuscripts” 
are worth the space they take up. 

To judge by the last couple of 
London Literary Times reviews 
of Humanities Research Center 
publications, the effort is being 
made in vain, and we can apply 
to Hopkin’s verses what the Times 
said of an earlier HRC book of 
poems this year, that they are 
“without any originality or dis- 
tinction of their own.” 

Kim Taylor, who designed the 
book, did a really handsome job. 





B.S. 





Caddo Confederacies 


* * 


the state’s natives. They were suc- 
cessful agriculturalists in “the 
blackest land” before “the whit- 
est people” and had advanced 
techniques and tools, a fact not 
true of other Indians, with the 
possible exception of their Wich- 
ita cousins. 

Historically, there is great in- 
terest in the fact that the state 
name was derived from the Hasi- 
nai Confederation of Caddoes. 
They called each other Tayshas, 
meaning “allies” or “friends,” and 
the Spaniards soon began to use 
the word for these and other 
friendly natives. 

The beginning of the Caddo 
civilization goes back a thousand 
years before the written history 
of this region. It is presumed to 
have once been more spectacular, 
but by the end of the 16th Cen- 
tury they were apparently slip- 
ping backward into a more prim- 
itive way of life. Newcomb at- 
tempts to tell why; then he traces 
the Caddo culture from its first 
European encounter with the ar- 
rival of Hernando DeSoto in Oc- 
tober, 1541. 

The chapters are subdivided for 
rapid reference, and under “Ap- 
pearance and Dress”, one finds 
that European visitors were a 
little shocked at the appearance 
and behavior of the Caddoes. A 
member of the DeSoto Expedition 
wrote that they were “naturally 
well featured,” but he was jarred 
by their tattooing and artificial 
cranial deformation in which 
their heads were elongated and 
made to “taper off toward the 
top.” Near the Red River in La- 
mar County, multiple burials have 
been found in which the deformed 
skulls show that this was, indeed, 
the “style”. 

In “Subsistence and Material 
Culture” is described the princi- 
pal crops of corn (two varieties), 
beans varieties, including 
pole beans), squash, sunflower 
seed, and tobacco. Buffalo and 
bear provided the favorite meat; 
there were also wild hogs, prairie 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, and va- 
rieties of fish. 


(six 


Fishermen will be interested in 
this historic note: the Caddoes 
employed “trotlines” in man- 
ner almost identical to that used 
today in this region. This is 
apparently another custom which 
modern Texans borrowed from 
their aboriginal predecessors. 
Other frontier customs, such as 
the co-operative “house-raising 
bee,” also date back to the Cad- 
does. 

The decline of Caddoes 
seems to have been caused more 
by epidemics than by war. The 
author “The collapse of 
these confederacies was so rapid, 
and their decline in numbers so 
that 
ean frontier hardly took notice 
. what had been... 


theocracies.” 


a 


the 


states, 


great the onrushing Ameri- 


ee. rich, 
splendid, barbaric 
Although by the eighteenth cen- 
Caddoes had declined 


one time the eastern 


tury, the 


greatly, at 
section of the state sheltered “the 
most productive, advanced, and 
populous peoples of Texas.” Let's 
hope it will again. 
N A WELL-WRITTEN 
Newcomb gives the book a lofty 
He that “by 


knowing and understanding tribes 


preface, 


purpose. believes 


and nations far removed from 


ourselves in time or space, we 


can gain perspective and objec- 
tivity in evaluating ourselves and 
our age. Such knowledge also 
sets the stage for a more intelli- 
gent and rational appreciation of 
peoples the 


East Texas needs this 


other in modern 
world.” 
knowledge today. 


JIM BYRD 





